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Ihi/T^the way it happens. 

One task’ of crystal clear Smirnoff 
and spotting spring water, and you 've qdt 
Spring / 'ever, /rure and simple. Light it With lime 
and it's pure delight. It’s as bright, and bubbly, 
and breezy a ~ the feeling it’s named for. V 
A nd equally captivating at any season. , 
Remember, though. Spring Reiser's been . 
known to he contagious 



U.S. GOVERNMENT 
REPORT: 

CARLTON LOWEST. 


Box or Menthol: 

10 Carlton have 
less tar than 1: 


Kent 

Kool Milds 
Marlboro Lights 
Merit 

Merit Menthol 

Tar 

mg./cig. 

12 

14 

12 
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mg cig 

0.9 
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Salem Lights 

Vantage 

Vantage Menthol 
Winston Lights 

Tar 

mg./cig. 

10 

ii 

ii 

13 

Nicotine 

mg./cig. 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 
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Of all brands, lowest... 



mg./cig 

mg./cig. 

Carlton Box: less than 0.5 mg. tar 

Carlton Soft Pack 

i 

0.1 

and 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per 

Carlton Menthol less than 1 

0.1 

cigarette, FTC Report May '78. 

Carlton Box less than 0.5 

0.05 


Carlton Is lowest. 

Less than 
1 mg. tar, 

0.1 mg. nicotine 

Box: Less than 0.5 mg. "tar". 0.05 mg nicotine: Soft Pack and Menthol 1 mg "tar". 0.1 mg nicotine av per cigarette. FTC Report Mav '78 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








Olds Starf ire. Sugar and Spice 
at no extra price. 

AH '79 Oldsmobile Starfires come with standard sporty features 
you'd pay extra for in many other cars. 



1. Bucket seats/2. AM radio/3. Sport mirrors/4. Console & 4-speed shifter/5. Sport wheels/6. Sport steering wheel/7. Hatchback/8. Rear stabilizer bar 


TLprp'c l ook at all those features 

1 licit:* at t ^ e tQ p They aren't 

3 lOt options on a Starfire. 
of news in They’re standard 

Olds today. eX& And 

for power, you can take the 2.5-litre 
(151 CID) 4-cylinder that’s standard, 
or available 3.8-litre (231 CID) V6 
or 5.0-litre (305 CID) V8? A 5-speed 


transmission is available, too.+ Add 
them to Starfire’s tight, responsive 
handling and sleek aerodynamic 
design and you’ve got a sporty 
machine ready to take on the road. 


Starfire 

Have one built for you. 


Anytime. Whether it's Starfire, 
Starfire SX, Starfire GT or Firen/.a, 
the great sport of driving is there for 
you to experience. Test-drive one at 
your Olds dealer's. .. and discover 
the Starfire kind of excitement. 

•Starfires have GM-built engines 
produced by various divisions. See 
your dealer for details. 

"•Available with 3.8-L V6 only.lfl 

GM 








/A LETTER FROM! THE CHAIRMAN ©IF THE SOAR© 


In 56 years only two men have served 
Time Inc. as editor-in-chief. The first. 
Henry R. Luce, founded this company. 
His successor, Hedley Donovan, gave 
it a second generation of editorial 
growth. On June I he retires from the 
company. 

Donovan came to Time Inc. with a 
magna cum laude degree from the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, plus an Oxford 
degree acquired as a Rhodes scholar. 
He put in five years as a newspaperman 
in Washington, then most of World 
War II in the U.S. Navy. A 1945 per¬ 
sonnel memo details these and other 
qualifications, going on to note that 
“young Donovan is a handsome gen¬ 
tleman of 31, with blue eyes, a level 
gaze, a deep voice and a serious man¬ 
ner enlivened by a quick smile.” None 
of that description needs to be changed 
today except, inevitably and unbeliev¬ 
ably. 31 has become 65. 

Beginning as a writer on Fortune 
in December 1945, Donovan moved up 
to managing editor less than eight years 
later. In 1959 he was appointed edi¬ 
torial director of Time Inc. and its ed¬ 
itor-in-chief in 1964. 

Since then his guidance and gover¬ 
nance have been reflected in each of 
our magazines and in Time-Life Books 
and The Washington Star as well. He 
helped transform Time Inc. from the 
largely personal domain of its brilliant 
founder into a publicly held, diverse 
company while preserving, we feel, its 
essential spirit and broadening its 
range. With great strength of character 
and a formidable intellect, he guided 
our publications through the bitterly 
divisive years of Vietnam and Water¬ 
gate, reaffirming or changing editorial 
policy. 

It was under his leadership that Time 
Inc., in a remarkable six-year burst of 
creative activity, gave birth to two new 
magazines. Money and People, rebirth 
to Life and turned Fortune from a 
monthly into a fortnightly. 



RALPH GRAVES 


Time Inc. has a long tradition of sep¬ 
arating editorial responsibilities and 
business management. The editor-in- 
chief reports not to the chairman or 
president of this company but to the 
board of directors, which can exercise 
no immediate editorial supervision. 
Hedley Donovan's immense authori¬ 
ty—sometimes delegated, never dilut¬ 
ed—has kept that tradition inviolate. 
But while it was unthinkable to poach 
on his editorial territory, his own pro¬ 
found judgment in non-editorial mat¬ 
ters was often called upon. 

Succeeding Hedley Donovan as 
Time Inc.’s editor-in-chief will 
be Henry Grunwald, Viennese-born 
and TtME-nurtured. Grunwald began 
working for The Weekly Newsmaga¬ 
zine as a copy boy. while still an un¬ 
dergraduate at New York University, 
in 1944. The following year he became 
a writer, advanced to senior editor— 
the youngest ever—at age 28. and to 
managing editor in 1968. After a nine- 
year tenure, during which the maga¬ 
zine changed considerably, he was ap¬ 
pointed one of two corporate editors. 

The other corporate editor was 
Ralph Graves, who now becomes Time 
Inc.'s editorial director—in effect, dep¬ 
uty to Grunwald. Graves, who joined 
us immediately after graduating from 
Harvard in 1948, was managing editor 
of Life between 1969 and 1972, and 
held other important editorial as well 
as publishing positions. 

The legacy of the Donovan years is 
a rich one. most obviously in staff and 
resources, most importantly in thought¬ 
fulness, courage and excellence. I am 
confident that Grunwald will not only 
safeguard that legacy, but with the help 
of Graves and unmatched editorial tal¬ 
ent on this and every other Time Inc. 
magazine, will further enhance it. 

\A 

Andrew Heiskell 
Chairman of the Board 
Time Inc. 
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BMKIAIK 

by JONATHAN YARDLEY 


THREE HOPEFULS REACHED FOR THE 
STARS BUT FAILED TO MAKE THE CUT 


Pat Jordan's Chase the Came (Dodd. Mead. 
$8.95) is a splendid book that is a good deal 
more than at first it seems to be. It is the true 
story of three young men from tough neigh¬ 
borhoods in Bridgeport. Conn., who grew up 
playing basketball and "chased the game" well 
into adulthood. But it is also a story of grow¬ 
ing up and growing apart, of some extraor¬ 
dinarily complex black-white relationships 
and of how painfully hard it is for even the 
most talented to reach the top and then to 
stay there. 

The young men arc Prank Oleynick and 
Barry McLeod, who are white, and Walter 
Luckett. who is black. They grew up in Bridge¬ 
port as friends and. on the basketball court, ri¬ 
vals. All three were good at the game, but 
Luckett was positively brilliant: when he en¬ 
tered Ohio University in the fall of 1972 he 
was featured on the cover of this magazine, 
and of the three friends he seemed most cer¬ 
tain of collegiate stardom and a rich profes¬ 
sional career. 

It didn't work out that way. For many rea¬ 
sons. all of which Jordan explores patiently 
and sensitively. Luckett never came close to 
what was expected of him. Oleynick and Mc¬ 
Leod did better: both were self-made players 
who had learned to play a tough, resourceful 
"black" game in Bridgeport’s streets and 
school yards, and both excelled in college— 
Oleynick at Seattle. McLeod at Centenary. 
But though Oleynick managed to hang on 
with the Seattle SuperSonics for a couple of 
seasons, in the end neither had better luck in 
the pros than Luckett. 

It sounds like the same old story—high- 
sKtuaot. «aics <yn dafcw cswwtwppwwic w. dwt 
leagues—but Jordan makes the most of it. 
Himself a failed professional baseball player, 
he has an unsentimental appreciation of play¬ 
ers on the periphery of their games, players 
who aren't quite talented enough or disci¬ 
plined enough or determined enough to crash 
the circle of the elite. Each of these players 
failed to make the cut for different reasons, 
and Jordan looks into the causes with dis¬ 
passionate sympathy. 

In the process he has a lot to say about a 
number of matters, all interesting. That's es¬ 
pecially true of his description of how the 
players effectively "switched" races. Oleynick 
and McLeod becoming more “black" than 
white and Luckett more "white" than black. 
The author does have a tendency to indulge 
in amateur psychology, but that is a small 
complaint about a very good book. end 





Every weekend you fight a war against grass and weeds. That’s 
why you need the ULTIMATE gas-powered trimmer: the new,super¬ 
lightweight WEED EATER trimmer/edger. 

It fights the toughest lawn battles faster 
and safer than tools with dangerous metal 
blades. It cuts with a heavy-duty nylon line. 

And has a powerful 2-cycle gas engine. 

And because there's 
no cord to get tangled, 
you can trim and edge 

places other trimmers r hcre s no cord so it can trim 
can't reach. anywhere. 

So win on your home front. Use the new, light¬ 
weight. gas-powered WEED EATER trimmer/ 
edger. It's the ULTIMATE WEAPON for people 
with bettei^^^ , things to do than their lawn. 


It edges along walks 
and driveways 

For your nearest WEED 
EATER dealer, see your 
Yellow Pages or call toll- 
free (except Alaska and 
Hawaii) 1-800-447-4700. 
In Illinois, call 1-800- 
322-4400. 


WEED EATER 

THE ULTIMATE WEAPON 
IN THE WAR ON GRASS 
AND WEEDS. 
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coattails For iwo Distilling co, lawreoceourg. m ana Fresno ca 




THE BEST 
PINA COLADA 
YOU NEVER 


vou add nothing. Because 
everything's already In it. 
Even the spirits. Just one 
of many quality, pre-mixed 
cocktails in handy 6.8 oz. 
bottles. So good, you'll be 
proud to call them 
your own. Just open, 
pour, enjoy. From 20 to 
40 Proof. 




COCKTAILS FOR TWO 


footloose 

by KATHY BLUMENSTOCK 


WANT TO GET INTO HARNESS RACING? 
ONE WAY IS TO ENROLL AT OHIO'S ATI 


Siiuaied just oil' Route 250 in Wooster. Ohio 
is a narrow, brick-and-glass structure with hay 
bales protruding from behind. Except for the 
hay, the place looks like the offices of a com¬ 
puter company. It isn't. It’s a school where, 
on one recent morning. Greg Sautter sat in 
his classroom listening to seniors present oral 
reports. Students slumped at their desks, boot¬ 
ed feet stretched into the aisles. A faint yet 
persistent odor wafted through the room. 

"Dudley’s learning to relax coming off the 
track," drones one student. "He doesn’t have 
much pace, though." 

Sautter interrupted. "Well, remember the 
Melvin’s Woe filly last year_ 

Horses. That’s the permeating smell as well 
as the all-encompassing subject matter. The 
class is part of the Horse Production and Man¬ 
agement Department of Ohio State's Agri¬ 
cultural Technical Institute. ATI has no cam¬ 
pus to speak of. just the lone classroom 
building and—down the road at the Wayne 
County Fairgrounds—half a dozen barns full 
of animals. The nine-year-old college offers 
an associate's degree in soil management and 
livestock studies. The horse department is 
ATI's biggest drawing card and, though an eq¬ 
uitation program is available, it is the harness- 
racing classes that lure hopefuls from states 
as far away as California. 

Under the direction of Sautter and five oth¬ 
er teachers, the two-year, junior-college pro¬ 
gram includes required courses in math, Eng¬ 
lish and chemistry besides providing a 
combination kindergarten-prep-school ap¬ 
prenticeship for hopeful trainers. Students, 
some of whom have never seen a horse before, 
learn equine anatomy, nutrition and shoeing 
as well as basic stall mucking. "We teach the 
study of the total horse." says Sautter. 

Anyone interested in earning a living in the 
horse-racing business must first learn the ru¬ 
diments somewhere, and without a program 
like ATI's, aspiring horsemen can only hunt 
for the lowliest stall-sweeping work and hope 
for that big break. In the racing world, that 
usually happens with glacial speed. ATI 
doesn't guarantee any student a career as a 
trainer, but. says Sautter. "We offer him a way 
to begin a little higher and progress a lot fast¬ 
er." ATI grads have done just that, landing be¬ 
ginning trainer and driver positions in stables 
belonging to Billy Haughton. Stanley Dancer 
and a score of other respected horsemen. 

To prepare for those jobs, students first 
must learn the basic work done in any racing 
stable. At ATI. 28 standardbreds and twice 





as many undergraduates begin their day at 
seven. Students pick out hooves, soap leath¬ 
er. rub sore legs. They learn to jog the horses 
around a half-mile track and to keep metic¬ 
ulous charts of each animal's daily condition, 
medication and training routine. Though 
Sautter is around to offer advice, student barn 
managers arc assigned to maintain order and 
supervise a work schedule that goes on until 
the evening's last feeding. 

Such arduous days arc a new way of life 
for most ATI scholars, in fact, exhaustion 
contributes heavily to the program's 40% 
drop-out rate during the freshman year. “It’s 
easy for someone to say he loves horses if 
he's never had to feed them on weekends or 
take care of a sick one on Christmas." Saut¬ 
ter says. "This is the place to find out if he 
can handle it." 

Students who remain in ATI's harness pro¬ 
gram soon learn to build their days around 
horses. If their charge is racing out of town, 
understanding profs often excuse them from 
a math or chemistry class. Skipping school to 
sec a horse race may sound like cutting class¬ 
es to go fishing, but at ATI it's part of the ex¬ 
ploration of the total horse. 

Not that the school makes going to the 
races all that easy. For one thing, the ATI 
horses arc rather nondescript creatures. "We 
tell these kids anyone can win with a good 
horse." says Sautter, "but if you can make 
something of a poorer one. you're a real horse¬ 
man." All standardbreds in the barn belong 
to outside owners who opted to have them 
student-trained rather than shelling out to an 
established professional. Though it's a risk, 
the growing faith in ATI’s program is shown 
by the steadily increasing number of horses 
under the school's care. 

There is. however, some resentment to¬ 
ward the "horse classroom" by some oldtim- 
ers in the harness-racing industry, men who 
came up the hard way. learning to race with 
their father's buggy and farm horses. "They'll 
tell you. ‘Schooling is O.K.. but our way is bet¬ 
ter.’ ” Sautter says. “Well, there's a response 
to that: How many buggies and farm horses 
are available today? What about city kids 
who'vc never been near a horse? Go ask some 
trainer how many people he'd hire who have 
never put a harness on a horse before." 

Despite this pocket of resistance. ATI's 
reputation and status are growing. At nearby 
Scioto Downs, students claim mere mention 
of the school can lock up a job in minutes. 
And Sautter is confident that his program's 
graduates will continue to command atten¬ 
tion and respect. "People rccogni/e only re¬ 
sults." he says, "That's why we race our hors¬ 
es. if all we do is talk, why should anybody 
believe us? This way. they see for themselves 
what we can do." 

Additional information on ATI's harness- 
racing program is available from Greg Saut¬ 
ter. Agricultural Technical Institute. Wooster. 
Ohio 44691 END 



Vive FEspadrille! 

In beaucoup styles and colors. 


If you’re looking for a smart 
pair of Espadrilles, Florsheim is the 
smartest place to look. Because we 
have so many styles, in hopsack or 
denim; with tassels, laces or plain. 
And because they’re from Florsheim, 
you can be sure 
they’re well' made, 
comfortable 
and comfortably 
priced. 


OEUELSOS, 

BY FLORSHEIM * 











JUST WHEN A CAR STARTS 
STARTS FEELING AT HOME 


Scout Traveler lowing 
a heavy boat. 


Scout II on 
hunting expedition. 

30 miles from nowhere. 


tluit has previously owned 
only cars, en route 
to campsite they've been 
trying to gel to for years. 









HAVING PROBLEMS, SCOUT 



You wait all year for that trip 
into the outback. 

But your car's usefulness 
begins to diminish about the 
time the highways become dirt 
roads, and the jarred-loose 
rocks begin to occur more 
frequently. 

• That's when an International* 
Scout starts becoming a bigger 
asset than ever. 

The Compleat Out doors man. 
When mountain snow or soft 
sand can strand a car. Scout's 
four-wheel drive pulls out easily. 

When towing something like 
a boat can give a car a backache, 
Scout provides a built-in, 
beefed-up towing package: an 
optional 345 V-8 engine, leaf 


springs with a 6.200-pound 
capacity, a truck-like rear axle, 
and one of the strongest frame 
hitches ever devised. 

When room is at a premium 
in a car. Scout provides ample 
space for five husky campers 
and all their gear—with enough 
room left over to carry bock 
their catch. 

When a dead end trail can 
intimidate a car. Scout's 100-inch 
wheelbase permits U-turn 
maneuverability with compact¬ 
like ease. 

SCOUT. 

Anything less 
is just a 
car. 


Getting away—from the 
problems. To a car, the wilder¬ 
ness represents a piece of tough 
terrain that must somehow be 
managed. 

To a Scout, the wilderness 
represents home. Getting 
around in rugged country is the 
reason Scout is built the way it is. 
And that means any Scout. The 
Scout II. The Traveler* (a bigger 
version of Scout II). 

The sporty SSII. Or, our four- 
wheeling pickup, the Terra? 

Before you escape to that great 
outdoors, take one side trip first. 
To your International Harvester 
Scout dealer. 



INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 















Nine of the best serves 
in tennis. 

Presenting the 1979 Michelob,Light Tennis Staff. 


Marty Riessen 


Bob Lutz 


Dennis Ralston 


Roscoe Tanner 


Michelob Light is pleased to announce that 
these eight top-ranked pros will be available for 
tennis clinics and exhibitions throughout the 
country. 

Watch for them in your area. It's a good chance 
to add a little professional finesse to your game, 
or to simply enjoy some great play. 


And it's the perfect time to discover the good 
taste of Michelob Light beer. When you do, don't 
just compare it to other light beers. Compare it to 
your regular beer. It's that good. 

Michelob Light. On the court and off... it's the 
name to look for when you're out to 
improve your serve. 


i some great play. improve your serve. p? ■t’i 

Good taste runs in the family. I ;; 


Charlie Pa* 


Dick Stockton 


Tom Gorman 


Michelob Light 




SCORECARD 

Edited by RON REID 


PRICE TAG 

Two years ago. when Los Angeles was 
bidding for the 1984 Olympics. Mayor 
Tom Bradley estimated the Games would 
cost $33.5 million. It now appears they 
will cost four times that much, or even 
more if some non-Olympic construction 
is approved. 

Last week Bradley asked the Los An¬ 
geles City Council for permission to seek 
a federal appropriation of $141.2 million 
for capital construction and stadium fa¬ 
cility improvements for the Games. City 
Administrative Officer Dr. C. Erwin Pi¬ 
per recommended that an additional 
$43.1 million be added to the request for 
construction of underground parking 
structures for 5.000 cars near the Me¬ 
morial Coliseum. Bradley objected to this 
supplementary funding. “If any such pro¬ 
posal ever came to me,” he told the Los 
Angeles Times, “I would veto it.” 

The major items in Bradley’s request 
include $25 million to refurbish the Col¬ 
iseum; $1.58 million to expand and re¬ 
vamp the Memorial Sports Arena; $19.4 
million for an Olympic-size pool; $22.4 
million for a velodrome; and $20 million 
for shooting and yachting facilities. These 
costs include an inflation factor of 33% 
as well as 20% for contingencies. 

In his defense. Bradley says that the 
original estimate of $33.5 million was not 
his. He contends the figure was arrived 
at by the Southern California Committee 
for the Olympic Games, the original 
group involved in bidding with the IOC. 

Moreover, the $141.2 million, in the 
opinion of Peter V. Ueberroth, the pres¬ 
ident of the organizing committee, rep¬ 
resents only an anticipated 25% of the 
ultimate cost for the '84 Games. 

Briefing congressional and federal ad¬ 
ministrative officials on the L.A. request, 
Ueberroth said in Washington last week 
that realistic Olympic budget estimates 
had yet to be made. He did estimate, how¬ 
ever. that to meet a 42-month construc¬ 
tion schedule for the various facilities. 
Congress would have to O.K. the funds 
by Oct. I. 1979. It remains to be seen if 


that much money will be appropriated 
that soon. Early conjecture says it is 
doubtful. In any case, under the terms 
of the agreement reached last summer 
by the USOC and the L.A. organizing 
committee, the City of Los Angeles is 
still not responsible for any losses in¬ 
curred by the 1984 Olympics. 

SOUND IDEA 

Sports technology, which already has de¬ 
veloped the fiber-glass pole, the alumi¬ 
num bat and the graphite shaft, now has 
come up with the electric tennis racket, 
which is designed to improve one's game 
through beeping. 

The brainchild of inventor Skip Con- 
rey, the racket has a lightweight battery- 
powered device in the handle, which cre¬ 
ates a beeping sound when the ball hits 
the center of the racket. 

The idea came to Conrey, a weekend 
player from Fort Lauderdale, after tak¬ 
ing tennis lessons four years ago from 
Don Candy, who coaches Pam Shriver. 

“The objective in tennis is to keep your 
eye on the ball and hit it in the center of 
the strings.” Conrey says. "But the hard¬ 
est thing to teach is to watch the ball hit 
the strings. Candy said 1 wasn’t seeing 
the ball. He said. ‘When you do, you’ll 
hear a sound.' I said, ‘What sound?’ He 
said, ‘The ping of a solid hit.’ So l 
thought, ‘Why not hear a sound like a 
beep every time?’ ” 

Shortly after the lesson, a friend and 
partner, Phil McQuaid. gave Conrey a 
book called How to Invent and Get Rich. 
A week later he dreamed up the electric 
racket, which has been patented but is 
not yet on the market. 

When it is. the beeps may eliminate 
some bleeps. 

BUM S NO BUM 

When a schoolteacher in Houston told 
her fifth-grade class to write a paper on 
the two greatest heroes in Texas’ histo¬ 
ry, one student’s entry was Jim Bowie 
and Bum Phillips. 

Bowie, of Alamo fame, seemed a log¬ 


ical choice, but Phillips, head coach of 
the Houston Oilers? 

“Bum Phillips made a football fan out 
of my mother.” the youngster said. “If 
he can do that, he has to be a hero.” 

TRASH AND TRINKETS 

Following the Preakncss. the infield at 
Pimlico was strewn with 140 tons of gar¬ 
bage that took 200 men most of the next 
day to cart off. The removal crew esti¬ 
mated that 80% of it consisted of empty 
beer, wine and liquor containers, with a 
curious contrast between the empties at 
the start and finish lines. Wine was the fa¬ 
vorite at the start, bourbon predominated 
at the wire, and beer was the top choice 
in the middle of the infield. 

The trash also included such unexpect¬ 
ed items as several green tennis balls, a 
canary cage, assorted men’s and wom¬ 
en’s underwear, half an ounce of mar¬ 
ijuana and unmistakable evidence that 
Pimlico had been visited by a cow. 

If the above leaves you feeling down 
in the dumps, be advised that a Balti¬ 



more jeweler named Fred Brown fol¬ 
lowed up on the Preakness by unveiling 
a new line of baubles suitable for race¬ 
goers everywhere. 

Brown’s 18-karat gold stirrups, bridles, 
horses’ heads and other trinkets sell for 
from $200 to $1,500. He calls them 
"Spectacular Bits.” 

TRIPLING THE TRIPLE 

For 25 years, from Citation in 1948 to 
Secretariat in 1973, no thoroughbred was 
able to win the Triple Crown—the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby, the Preakness and the Bel¬ 
mont Stakes. Some horsemen even said 
there might never be another Triple 
Crown winner because it was too much 
to ask of a still maturing 3-year-old. Be¬ 
sides, they pointed out. with the number 
continued 
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Shopping for a 

Come to 


CHRYSLER 

Gas models with 25 est. mpg or more 



Dodge Colt I latchback: 32 est. mpg* Dodge Colt Wagon: 26 est. mpg* Dodge Omni -1-dr.: 25 est. mpg* 



Plymouth Champ: 32 est. mpg* Dodge Challenger: 26 est. mpg* Plymouth l lori/on 4-dr.: 25 est. mpg* 



Dodge Colt Coupe: 30 est. mpg* Plymouth Sapporo: 26 est. mpg* Plymouth Horizon TC3: 25 est. mpg* 


According to the 1979 EPA Gas 
Mileage Guide. Chrysler has more 25 
est. mpg models than GM or Ford. 
(Models counted by make and model 
type.) 

When comparing models with stan¬ 
dard engines and transmissions . . . 

Chrysler has 4 models that top GM's 
best mileage car, 

Chrysler has 4 models that top 


Ford's best mileage car, 

Chrysler has 12 models that top 
every one of GM’s new '‘X" cars. 

Chrysler has 5 models that top the 
gas engine VW Rabbit. 

Chrysler has 12 models that top 
Toyota Celica. 

And nobody has more 30 est. mpg 
gas models than Chrysler. 

And if you're looking for 6-passenger 


•Use EPA est. mpg numbers for comparison: your mileage may differ depending on speed, trip length and weather. California estimates lower. 
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Chevette Hatchback 2-dr.: 29 est. mpg* 

Ford Fiesta 1 latchback: 28 est. mpg** 
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Chevette I latchback 4-dr.: 29 est. mpg* 



Buick Opel 4-dr.: 26 est. mpg* 


room, along with good mileage—we’ve 
got that, too. The Plymouth Volare 
and Dodge Aspen sedans. 

With slant six cylinder engine and 
optional automatic transmission both 
got better mileage (18 est. mpg # ) than 
comparably equipped Granadas and 
Monarchs. 

Dodge St. Regis and Chrysler 
Newport with standard super six 


engine and automatic transmission got 
better mileage (17 est. mpg*) than 
Chevrolet Caprice Classics and Impalas 
comparably equipped. 

If you want high 
mileage ... come to 
the mileage maker. . . 


© 

in 
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Chrysler Corporation. 

No. 1 in gas mileage of the Big 3. 

Based on projected 1979 Corporate 
Average Fuel Economy ratings. 














SCORECARD continued 


of foals increasing from 5,819 in Cita¬ 
tion’s birth year of 1945 to 24,954 in Sec¬ 
retariat’s birth year of ’70, the chances 
of one colt’s winning all three races had 
to be greatly reduced. 

Now, though. Spectacular Bid is ex¬ 
pected to win the Belmont on June 9, 
just as he did the Derby and Preakness, 
and become the fourth Triple Crown 
winner in seven years and the third in a 
row. How can this be? 

Good breeding, says Trainer Johnny 
Longden: “It’s way up in quality. There 
are so many high-class stallions now and 
a lot of good broodmares. There’s got to 
be one good one from all those horses.” 

Poor breeding, says Trainer Jimmy 
Jones: “We're raising more horses than 
ever, but we’re not coming up with that 
many good ones. It seems that we’re com¬ 
ing up with one right-good horse and the 
rest don’t amount to much." 

More racing in the U.S., says Trainer 
Laz Barrera: “Now they run the whole 
year round all over the United States.” 

Other experts cite poor racing luck 
during the 25-year drought, circum¬ 
stance, better feed, faster tracks or an un¬ 
favorable alignment of the planets. The 
truth is that no human knows for sure 
and the horses aren’t talking. 

CHANOE OF PACE 

In an era of skyrocketing athletes’ sala¬ 
ries, Hessianlike free agents, and con¬ 
tracts that are binding only until renego¬ 
tiated, many fans have branded all 
athletes as greedy and selfish. In rebuttal, 
consider these three incidents which took 
place recently in Texas: 1) Bruce Lietzke 
won the $ 1,500 first prize in a Beaumont 
pro-am golf event and gave his winnings 
to charity. 2) Roger Staubach won $3,000 
in a pro-celebrity tennis tournament in 
Houston and turned his check over to the 
Muscular Dystrophy Association, which 
was the event’s beneficiary. 3) Fred Cou¬ 
ples of the University of Houston tied 
Payne Stewart of SMU for the Southwest 
Conference golf championship, whose 
winner was invited to play in the Colonial 
Invitational in Fort Worth. It had been 
decided that in case of a tie. players 
would use regressive matching—that is. 
comparing hole-by-holc scores, begin¬ 
ning with 18—to determine a winner. Be¬ 
cause Couples won the 15th hole, he de¬ 
served to be the SWC champ. 

But when he found that Stewart was 
a senior who might never have another 
chance to play in the Colonial, Couples 


said, “Let's play it off. I’m only a soph¬ 
omore. and I’ve got two more years." 
Stewart shot a par 4 on the 1st hole to 
win the playoff. 

In a letter to Couples, Bill Morgan, 
the SWC information director, said. 
“Word may get around that you lost that 
playoff to Payne Stewart for the invita¬ 
tion to the Colonial, but anybody who 
did what you did is the real winner. 
Thanks for giving everyone a refresher 
course in what sportsmanship means.” 

SELF-STARTER 

Three hundred and thirty-four athletes 
were selected in this month’s NFL draft, 
and while none of them yet has played a 
single down of pro football. Richard Kirk 
already leads the 1979 rookie crop in ini¬ 
tiative. 

A 6' 2", 234-pound defensive end, 
Kirk correctly assumed last season that 
few NFL scouts, if any. would see him 
play for Ohio’s tiny Denison University, 
a school whose football program is best 
described as modest. 

So, since the buyers weren’t likely to 
come to Kirk, Kirk decided to send him¬ 
self to the buyers. Enlisting the help of 
his older brother, Gilman Jr., Kirk pro¬ 
duced a one-reel color film that just hap¬ 
pened to feature the best football plays 
of Richard Kirk. 

Kirk & Kirk Productions spent about 
$2,000 on their promotional movie— 
which Gilman shot on location—includ¬ 
ing the cost of mailing the finished print 
to several NFL clubs. 

No team was more impressed with the 
Kirks' camerawork than the Pittsburgh 
Steelers. Bill Nunn, the assistant direc¬ 
tor of player personnel, said the film was 
“as professional as an MGM produc¬ 
tion,” and shortly thereafter sent two 
Steeler scouts to time and grade Kirk in 
several physical tests, which the young 
moviemaker passed with almost Oscar- 
winning performances. In the football 40- 
yard dash, Kirk’s time of 4.55 seconds 
was faster than that of any other line¬ 
man drafted. Pittsburgh selected Kirk in 
the ninth round. 

“Now we’ll have to see if he can play 
football,” one Steeler aide said last week. 
If not, Kirk’s future seems assured as a 
team cameraman—if Hollywood doesn’t 
draft him. of course. 

ABSENT AMPHIBIANS 

Maybe they’ve all been kissed and turned 
into handsome princes, but there appar¬ 


ently is a serious frog shortage in the land/' 
Our authority is Gib Hedstrom, 70, of Al¬ 
exandria, Minn., a professional frog pick¬ 
er who is hopping mad about the situa¬ 
tion. He is having trouble capturing the^ 
2,000 frogs used annually for research at 
the University of Minnesota. 

Once Hedstrom traveled in Canada 
and six or seven Midwestern states pick¬ 
ing up to 300 pounds of frogs a day. Now, 
he says, crop pesticides are washed by 
rain into the meadows, lowlands and riv-* 
ers, and people are “doing away with the 
marshes, potholes, small slough holes and* 
wherever there is water. They’re draining 
everything. There’s nothing left for the 
birds, fish or frogs, and frogs have to have 
water.” 

EXAM AT EWE U. 

Tryouts for the 1979 Los Angeles Rams' 
cheerleading squad—unofficially known 
as the Embraceable Ewes—included a 
13-question quiz on pro football. Only 
31 of the 115 test takers got passing, 
grades. One candidate listed All-Pro De-' 
fensive End Jack Youngblood as the Ratrr: 
quarterback. Another thought the 49ers 
won the Super Bowl (they won two 
games all season). Estimates of the num¬ 
ber of NFL teams ranged from four to 
61. Two who flunked the test still made 
the squad. Obviously they were graded t 
on different curves. 

COUNTERATTACK 

When a boorish lout cut in ahead of sev¬ 
eral other cars waiting in line for gas¬ 
oline in Los Angeles last week, the driv¬ 
er immediately behind him jumped ouw 
of his car in a rage. The rude motorist, 
however, figured he was safe because his 1 
windows were rolled up and his doors 
were locked. 

He didn’t get off so easy. The victim¬ 
ized driver just happened to have one of 
those locking gas caps on his car and. 
shortly after removing it, was delighted to 
find that the line jumper had an ordinary 
gas cap. Striking a blow for justice, the 
victimized driver traded caps, locked thei 
rude driver's tank and drove off. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Fred Akers, University of Texas foot-* 
ball coach: “Football doesn't take me 
away from my family life. We’ve always 
watched films together.” 

• Ted Turner, Atlanta Braves owner, on 
the team as a tax shelter: “They’re a shel¬ 
ter all right. A bomb shelter.” end 



TOP-FL TE OR NEW TOP-FLUE XL". 
ONE S BBT FQR YOUR GAME. 


Three million golfers play the "original” 
TOP-FLITE regularly. Over the years, it's 
become known for its unbeatable distance as 
well as its outstanding accuracy. 

Now there's a perfect complement to the 
original "Longest Ball”: New TOP-FLITE XL 
Tee-to-green they're both "The Longest 
Balls."* But new TOP-FLITE XL's special aero¬ 
dynamic dimple pattern gives you a higher tra¬ 
jectory and longer carry off the tee. Beyond 
that, TOP-FLITE XL is designed to feel and play 
like a totally different ball. 

Tee up a TOP-FLITE or a new TOP-FLITE XL 

THE LONGEST BALLS. 
NOW THERE ARE 
TWO. 


Sold through golf professional shops. 


and see the difference for yourself. The feel, 
trajectory, and carry of one of "The Longest 
Balls" will be best for your game. 

Either way you're yards ahead of the 
competition. 

TOP-FLITE TOP-FLITE XL 

Beat Wilson Pro Staff by |2.2 yards Beat Wilson Pro Staff by 12.8 yards 


Beat Titfeist DT by 10.6 yards 
Beat Titleist by 10.1 yards 
Beat Blue Max by 10.1 yards 
Beat Hogan Leader by 9 2 yards 
Beat Titleist PT by 8.4 yards 


Beat Titleist DT by 10 3 yards 
Beat Titleist by 9.8 yards 
Beat Blue Max by 9.8 yards 
Beat Hogan Leader by 9 8 yards 
Beat Titleist PT by 9.0 yards 


•In distance tests using average golfers like yourself and measuring the combined 
totals of drives and five irons. TOP-FLITE and TOP-FLITE XL beat every other 
leading ball For complete test results, write to Spalding, Dept. TF9. 
Chicopee. MA 01013. 
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Off-road champion Rick Mears showed he belonged on 
the same track as the old pros by running circles around 
them at the Speedway by ROBERT F. JONES 


Mears older Pen site car (9) outlasted the "ground 
effects" version his teammate Bobby Unser drove. 
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Mears is the 10th man to qualify on the pole and finish first in the 500 


I t was the cleanest thing that happened all month. The 
63rd running of the Indianapolis 500 roared out from un¬ 
der the cloud of legal hassles and inter-organizational ac¬ 
rimony that had poisoned the scene since the beginning of 
May and became one of the finest, safest and swiftest races 
ever run. In fact, it was two races for the price of one, and 
each of them a beaut. 

Overall victory went to a fresh face at the Speedway, 27- 
year-old Rick Mears of Bakersfield, Calif., in Roger Penske’s 
red. white and blue Gould Charge. Mears. a onetime ofT- 
road-racing champion who was in only his second year at 
Indy, had sat on the pole, but for most of the going the lead 
belonged to either Al or Bobby Unser. Aside from three 
laps at the front during a spate of fuel stops early in the 
grind, it wasn't until the final 18 laps that Mears had the 
lead. By then, four-time Indy winner A. J. Foyt had worked 
his way back up from a long mid-race pit stop that had put 
him a lap down to the leaders, and he was the only other driv¬ 
er on the same lap with young Mears. But A.J. had over¬ 
taxed his engine playing catch-up and there was no way he 
could mount much of a final charge. 

“I just don’t know what to say." Mears said in the hub¬ 
bub of celebration in the garage area. "This is totally un¬ 
believable to me." As well it might be. It has been only 
eight months since he graduated from a school that spe¬ 
cializes in honing race drivers’ skills. 

Usually, the main concern of fans and drivers alike as race 

continued 
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day approaches is the flighty Indianapolis 
weather, and this year was no exception. 
But worse than the threat of rain was the 
legal situation, which culminated on 
Thursday with an army of process serv¬ 
ers invading Gasoline Alley and serving 
subpoenas on nearly everyone in sight. 
Then on Saturday, to placate the 11 car 
owners who had brought the latest legal 
action—they felt the United States Auto 
Club had changed rules midway through 
the two previous weekends of qualifying 
and therefore had not given them a fair 
chance to get into the field—a unique ex¬ 
tra qualifying session was held. Two more 
drivers went fast enough to enlarge the 
field from the traditional 33 cars to 35. 
The added starters were Billy Vukovich 
(who finished eighth) and George Snider 
(who went out on the seventh lap with a 
broken fuel line). 

The weather turned perfect for racing 
by sunrise on Sunday—cool, clear and 
nearly windless. With former Grand Prix 
champion Jackie Stewart at the wheel of 
the pace car. the start was almost letter- 
perfect. Al Unser, sitting on the outside 
of the first row in Jim Hall's new Chap- 
arral-Cosworth, showed his savvy at the 
drop of the green flag. He dived down 
off the high line through Turn I and hit 
the short chute in the lead. The new 
Chaparral had been the center of atten¬ 
tion since it showed up at the Speed¬ 
way. For one thing, there was its eye¬ 
grabbing chrome-yellow paint job, but 
more important was the fact that it was 
the only true “ground effects" car in the 
race, its underside sculpted to produce 
suction that not only held the car tight 
through the comers and reduced aero¬ 
dynamic drag on the straights, but also 
caused less wear on the tires, which cuts 
down on time-consuming tire changes. 

“The Chaparral is 100% ground ef¬ 
fects." said one Chaparral team member. 
"The new Penske car. the one driven by 
Bobby Unser, is about 65%." The Chap¬ 
arral’s advantage showed clearly through 
the first half of the race. By the ninth lap 
of the 200 that comprise the race. Al Un¬ 
ser had opened up a five-second lead on 
Mears, who had chosen to drive a more 
conventional, older Penske. and at limes 
his bulge stretched out to 15 seconds. 

One of the more nagging worries dur¬ 
ing the early going was what Danny On- 
gais would do. The former drag racer 

At Unser's Chaparral was clearly the quickest car 
at the Speedway in the first half of the race. 


knows no fear when it comes to speed. 
But he had hit the wall in Turn 4 during 
practice for qualifying, spent two days 
in the hospital and was forced to qualify 
back in the pack on the second week¬ 
end. Many Ongais watchers feared that 
he would make a banzai charge from his 
starting spot on the outside of the ninth 
row. But the rugged Hawaiian behaved 
himself and went on to run a smart, 
smooth race. Despite handling problems 
with his car late in the race, Ongais fin¬ 
ished third behind Mears and Foyt and 
ahead of Bobby Unser, who came in 
fourth. 

Another worry was driver behavior 
during the inevitable yellow-flag caution 
periods. In recent years, when the yel¬ 
low came out, automatic pacing lights 
flashed around the track, and drivers 
were supposed to keep the same interval 
between cars throughout the caution pe¬ 
riod, This year USAC decided to bor¬ 
row a leaf from Grand National stock 
car racing. When the yellow came out. 
so did the pace car. Thus, drivers could 
dive into the pits under the yellow, re¬ 
fuel, change tires, fix minor glitches, then 
charge back out into the pack swarming 
behind the pace car. This kind of ruling 
permits races within races, and a clever 
driver can close gaps in a manner that 
was impossible under the old procedure. 
The fear was that drivers might try to 
sneak past the pace car and pick up a 
“free” lap. But it happened only once. 
Wittingly or unwittingly, Vern Schuppan 
of Australia slipped past the pace car and 
was penalized two laps. 

While Al Unser built up his lead, the 
casualties began among the lesser ma¬ 
chines. Janet Guthrie, normally a fine 
conservator of engines and chassis, was 
the first starter to go. with a burned pis¬ 
ton on the fourth lap (Jim McElreath had 
been unable to get his car running long 
enough to even take the green flag). She 
disappeared into Gasoline Alley with 
tears in her eyes, but then composed her¬ 
self and took the disappointment, er. per¬ 
sonally. Wally Dallenbach was soon to 
follow, but more spectacularly. With the 
yellow caution lights blinking as a low 
truck dragged Cliff Hucul’s car off the 
track with a broken engine, Dallenbach 
lost his right rear wheel in Turn 2 and 
limped into the pits with his wheel hub 
spewing sparks. 

As the race approached the halfway 
point, it appeared that defending cham¬ 
pion Al Unser would be home free for 



back-to-back victories, matching his tri¬ 
umphs in 1970 and ’71. But no one is 
ever home free at Indy. Suddenly, Un- 
ser’s Chaparral began spewing oily blue 
smoke through the corners. Unser pitted 
quickly, then went back out. This time a 
trail of flame burst out from the back of 
the Chaparral. That was all for Al. He 
had led 85 of the 96 laps the car had 
run. Race No. I was over. The sophis¬ 
ticated Chaparral had sprung a transmis¬ 
sion seal, one of the most unpredictable 
sorts of failures and one usually associ¬ 
ated with poorly prepared cars. Yet 
Unser. who had won four straight 500- 
mile races dating back to 1977. remained 
philosophical, at least in public. "It’s a 
shame to have a race car as good as this 
one.” he said, “and then to have some¬ 
thing so small happen to put it out. But 
it's one of those bad days of work." 

With one Unser down, the other took 
charge. Bobby grabbed the lead, with 
Mears right behind him. and Race No. 2 
was on. Tom Sneva and Foyt lay a bit far¬ 
ther back, with Ongais closing in on 
them. Bobby Unser had started on the in¬ 
side of the second row. but he hadn’t 
looked particularly quick in practice. Ev¬ 
idently. he was saving it for the real thing. 
Turning laps in excess of 187 mph, he 
burned through the groove as if on rails. 

Meanwhile, back in the pits, another 
of the Speedway’s patented frustration 
scenes was being played. Two-time win¬ 
ner Johnny Rutherford had been running 
a canny race and. using the yellow cau¬ 
tion periods to full advantage, he had 
made his way up to third place. Then, 
pulling out of the pits under the yellow 
flag that had been caused by Al Unser’s 
flameout—crunch-o. 

“I shifted into fourth and there was 
nothing,” said Gentleman Johnny. While 
Rutherford waited in the car for 31 min¬ 
utes his crew fixed the transmission. “I 
started counting the laps people were 
running.” said Rutherford, "but I gave 
that up after 10 or so." The car did get 
back out. and Rutherford finished in 18th 
place, completing 168 laps. 

By the three-quarter mark, Penske was 
beginning to permit himself a three-quar¬ 
ter smile. With his cars in train, a Bobby 
& Rick Choo-Choo. and with no one else 
on the same lap, it began to appear— 
well—just possible. Penske has been 
competing al Indy for 10 years, bringing 
top sponsors into the sport and a stan¬ 
dard of excellence unmatched in any 
form of motor racing, yet his only vic- 



Unser (left), who sought to win back-to-back 500s, despairs after his car conked out on the 96th lap 


lory in the race came in 1972, with the 
smooth hands of the late Mark Donohue 
at the wheel. For that reason alone, a vic¬ 
tory would be sweet indeed. But with 
the added factor of Penske’s being one 
of the leaders of Championship Auto 
Racing Teams, the organization that is 
challenging USAC for control of Indy 
car racing, it would be pure ambrosia. 

Still, not far to the rear lurked three 
very real threats: Ongais. Foyt and Sne¬ 
va. Then Larry Rice put his car into the 
wall and emerged unhurt simultaneously 
with the yellow flag. When the green 
came back on. Bobby's lead over Mears 
had shrunk from nine to two seconds. A 
few laps later and the orange No. 14 of 
A. J. Foyt squeezed by Unser. But that 
merely got A.J. back on the same lap as 
the leaders. Foyt’s car had stalled while 
taking on fuel midway through the race 
and he had lost 49 seconds in the pits get¬ 
ting it restarted. 

At this point, things really began to 
be tense for the Penske team. On Lap 
183 Unser suddenly slowed drastically 
and went into the pits, only to quickly re¬ 
appear. But his pace was visibly slower. 
What had happened to Unser was the 
same thing that had put Rutherford out 
of contention: his fourth gear, the high¬ 
speed running gear, had broken and was 
soon joined by his third gear. 

Mears nipped into the lead, but if an¬ 
other yellow came out it would allow 
Foyt to close up right behind him. And 
sure enough, Sneva clouted the wall in 
Turn 4 on Lap 190. But it did Foyt no 


good. His comeback charge had been too 
much for his Cosworth engine and it had 
swallowed a valve. Now Foyt could be 
seen pointing to the rear of his car. in¬ 
dicating the trouble to his crew even as 
the field motored along at reduced speed 
behind the pace car. The green came on 
with four laps to go, and Mears nailed 
the race down. His average speed of just 
under 159 mph was four mph off the race 
record, but he didn’t mind that a bit. 

For more than a decade. Indy has been 
dominated by an aging band of overly fa¬ 
miliar veterans: the Unsers. Foyt. Ruth¬ 
erford. sixth-place finisher Gordon John- 
cock and Mario Andretti, who was in 
Monaco in the process of defending his 
Grand Prix racing title. The average age 
of those former 500 winners is 42. It’s a 
long way from the boojum trees of Baja 
California, where Mears competed in the 
Baja 1.000. to the hallowed “yard of 
brick" at Speedway, lnd. But Mears has 
handled the transition smoothly. And so 
had his family. Before the race Sherry 
Mears. his aunt, had been selling T shirts 
with THE mears gang printed on them 
for $5; after the race the price had gone 
up to $10. 

Another new face, and a most puck¬ 
ish one at that, also emerged from Sun¬ 
day’s melee. Rookie Howdy Holmes. 
5' 4" and 29 years old, came out of For¬ 
mula Atlantic racing to finish seventh in 
his first Indy. As the man said, youth 
will be served. And after a month of un¬ 
seemly wrangling, the Speedway was well 
served by youth. end 
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nobody does it 

BETTER THAN THEY DO 

According to its coach, the team that won Johns Hopkins' 35th national lacrosse 
title by mauling Maryland is the Blue Jays’ best ever by JOE MARSHALL 


T he only thing more impressive than 
the play of Johns Hopkins in last Sat¬ 
urday’s NCAA lacrosse championship 
was the acclaim that followed it. At the 
University of Maryland’s Byrd Stadium 
the Blue Jays not only beat the Terra¬ 
pins in the fine points of the game but 
outhustled and outmuscled them as well. 
When the 15-9 mauling was all over, the 
Maryland players gathered at midfield 
and paid tribute to their archrivals with 
a cheer, but the ultimate praise came 
from the Hopkins coach. Henry (Chic) 
Ciccarone. In an almost empty locker 
room an hour after the game, he summed 
up his team’s effort by saying, “I think 
you have to call this the greatest Johns 
Hopkins lacrosse team ever.” 

The greatest Johns Hopkins lacrosse 
team ever? It might be easier to name 
the most beautiful Miss America. Hop¬ 
kins is synonymous with lacrosse excel¬ 
lence. Saturday’s win gave the Blue Jays 
their second straight national champion¬ 
ship but not their second overall, nor 
their fifth, nor 10th, nor even 20th. No, 
this was their 35th national title. Nev¬ 
ertheless. Ciccarone had logic to back up 
his boast. 

“It’s much harder to win the national 
championship now than it was a few 
years ago,” he said. “There are so many 
more good players coming out of orga¬ 
nized programs and so many more 
schools actively recruiting them that the 
competition has gotten much tougher. 
Yet, against the toughest schedule pos¬ 
sible, this team went undefeated.” 

Ciccarone methodically ticked off the 
highlights of Hopkins’ 13-0 season. The 
Blue Jays beat second-ranked Maryland 
and fifth-ranked Virginia twice each, 
while also defeating third-ranked Navy, 
fourth-ranked Cornell, and North Car¬ 
olina State and Army, which finished tied 
for No. 6. “Despite that schedule, the de¬ 
fense allowed fewer than seven goals a 
game,” Ciccarone said. “That’s unheard 
of in today’s faster, higher-scoring la¬ 
crosse.” Ciccarone didn’t bother to add 


that the Hopkins offense more than dou¬ 
bled its opponents’ goal output and that 
his team’s average margin of victory was 
more than eight goals. In the context of 
this season, Saturday’s six-goal shellack¬ 
ing of Maryland was a squeaker. 

But when the season began 10 weeks 
ago, the ’79 Blue Jays seemed destined 
to live in the shadow of last year’s squad. 
That team won its last six games before 
upsetting Cornell for the national cham¬ 
pionship. It didn’t seem possible the Blue 
Jays could be that good again, since three 
first-team All-Americas, including Mike 
O’Neill, probably the finest attackman 
ever to play at Hopkins, had graduated. 
“At the start of the year all we heard 
about was last year’s team and the play¬ 
ers we had lost.” says Midfielder Dave 
Huntley, one of Hopkins’ co-captains. 
“Most of us were members of that team 
and played big roles in its success, so we 
didn’t resent the mention of it. But at 
the same time we were anxious to es¬ 
tablish an identity for this year’s team." 

The trademark that the ’79 Blue Jays 
quickly established was an attack so even¬ 
ly balanced that it made its individual 
members almost anonymous. Going into 
the title game, Maryland’s top scorer, At¬ 
tackman Bob Boneillo, had 74 points, 28 
more than any other Terp. By contrast, 
the Blue Jays’ leading scorer had only 
33 points. But there were six Hopkins 
players with at least 27 points, and the 
overall balance was best indicated by the 
fact that the man with 33, Attackman 
Jim Zaffuto, was a second-stringer. 
“What made this team so good was that 
we never had to rely on one individual 
to do the job for us,” Ciccarone says. 
“Whenever one player fell down, some¬ 
one else picked up the slack.” 

Ciccarone is a superstitious sort who 
can find dire portent in the happiest of 
circumstances. Over the last three years 
Maryland would have been undefeated— 
had it not had to play Johns Hopkins. 
Not counting this year’s championship, 
the Blue Jays had won five straight from 


the Terrapins, including semifinal vic¬ 
tories in the NCAA tournament the past 
two seasons. Included in the streak was 
a 13-12 Blue Jay victory earlier this sea¬ 
son. That record of prolonged success 
against Maryland would seem to have 
been ample reason for optimism last 
week, but not for Ciccarone. He couldn’t 
help thinking back to last season’s NC AA 
championship. Going into that game, 
defending champ Cornell had beaten 
Hopkins five in a row. “I just hope that 
wasn’t an omen," Ciccarone said ap¬ 
prehensively. 

Maryland Coach Bud Beardmore 
pinned his hopes for an upset on a new of¬ 
fense; he had moved his two top scorers, 
attackmen Boneillo and John Lamon, 
from their normal positions behind the 
cage to new spots in front of it. In the ear¬ 
lier Maryland-Hopkins game. Blue Jay 
defensemen had bottled up Boneillo and 
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Lamon behind the goal. While they strug¬ 
gled to get free with the ball, the other 
Terrapins stood around and watched. Of 
Maryland’s 12 goals that day, nine were 
unassisted. Beardmorc hoped to get his 
offense moving by putting his two chief 
scoring threats where they had more 
room to maneuver. 

He also planned to take advantage of 
the aggressiveness of the nation’s best de¬ 
fenseman. Hopkins junior Mark Green¬ 
berg. Greenberg had covered Boneillo in 
the earlier game but had frequently slid 
off him to double-team someone else. 
When Greenberg’s tactics let Boneillo get 
free behind the cage, it did Maryland lit¬ 
tle good. In front of the cage Boneillo 
would be in position to take a pass and 
shoot. 

At first, Beardmore’s strategy ap¬ 
peared to be working. Maryland took a 
4-3 lead and might have opened up a 


wider margin had not Blue Jay Goalie 
Mike Federico made several extraordi¬ 
nary saves. Before long, however, the 
vaunted Hopkins defense came to Fede¬ 
rico’s aid. 

Incredibly, for the first 11 Vi minutes 
of the second quarter the Blue Jays did 
not permit Maryland, perhaps the coun¬ 
try’s most offense-minded team, to get 
off a shot. Freshman Defenseman Dave 
Black rarely allowed Lamon to touch the 
ball, and Greenberg hounded Boneillo. 
Normally a defenseman won’t follow an 
attackman out past the restraining line, 
which is located 60 feet in front of the 
cage, but Greenberg, unwilling to let Bo¬ 
neillo get a running start at the goal, stuck 
with him even when the Terrapin star re¬ 
treated almost to midfield. What’s more, 
he occasionally stripped the ball from Bo¬ 
neillo out there. Boneillo did get three 
goals and an assist, but two of the goals 


came on broken plays and the four points 
were well below his average. 

Meanwhile, Hopkins scored five sec¬ 
ond-quarter goals to take an 8-4 half¬ 
time lead. The tying and go-ahead scores 
came on unassisted goals by Huntley, 
who, along with freshman Attackman 
Jeff Cook, had three goals. The 5-0 sec¬ 
ond quarter effectively sealed the out¬ 
come, though Maryland did close the gap 
to 8-6 early in the third period. The Blue 
Jays quickly retaliated with three goals 
of their own. and the Terrapins did not 
get within four thereafter. 

Maryland’s frustrations grew as the af¬ 
ternoon wore on. The Terrapins had an 
extra-man advantage for the final 30 sec¬ 
onds of the first half and failed to get a 
shot off. They repeatedly committed 
turnovers, throwing bad passes and drop¬ 
ping good ones. Maryland’s low moment 
came with 7:17 remaining when Terra¬ 
pin Defenseman Randy Ratliff tried to 
underhand the ball to back-up Goalie 
Rich Shassian and inadvertently flipped 
it into the goal for Hopkins’ and the 
game’s final score. 

Afterward, Ciccarone credited much 
of his team’s success to the leadership of 
his seniors, taking the occasion to point 
out that he was losing two of his top four 
defensemen—but not Black or Green¬ 
berg—and five of his seven best midfield¬ 
ers. Still, no one could imagine an end 
to the Hopkins winning streak, which 
now stands at 20. One of the best at- 
tackmen in the nation, Brendan Schneck, 
will be a junior at Hopkins next year. 
He sat out this season after transferring 
from Navy, where he was a first-team All- 
America as a sophomore in 1978. As for 
the shortage in the midfield, it is well 
known that the Blue Jays had a banner 
year in recruiting, including in their haul 
perhaps the best midfielder from the Bal¬ 
timore area. His name? Henry A. Cic¬ 
carone Jr. 

Over in the Maryland dressing room, 
Beardmore was being asked to look into 
the future. A reporter cited the Terra¬ 
pins’ six straight losses to Hopkins and 
the Blue Jays’ incoming talent before ask¬ 
ing, “How are you ever going to beat 
Hopkins?” For a moment Beardmore 
looked as if he might answer, but that mo¬ 
ment gradually grew into a prolonged si¬ 
lence. At length he shook his head slow¬ 
ly. Then, in a voice just above a whisper, 
he answered, “I don’t know.” eno 



Dave Huntley, the key man in Hopkins' balanced offense, pumped in three goals against the Terps. 
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THIS DALE IS APPROACHING HER PEAK 

She's Davona Date, Calumet Farm's brilliant 3-year-old filly, who has triumphed in six consecutive stakes races on as many 
tracks and is the year's third-leading money winner behind Spectacular Bid and Affirmed by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


A lready the comparisons are being 
made among the horsemen on the 
backstretch and among the fans out front 
in the stands. Wherever she has raced 
and won this season—Gulfstream Park, 
the Fair Grounds, Oaklawn Park, 
Churchill Downs, Pimlico and now Bel¬ 
mont—Davona Dale has evoked mem¬ 
ories of the great filly Ruffian. 

And with good reason. Last Saturday 
afternoon she won the $83,550 Acorn 
Stakes at Be mont to become the third- 
leading mon.v earner ($375,475) this 
year behind Spectacular Bid and Af¬ 
firmed, and the indications are that she 
is going to get much better and much 
richer. 

An hour after Davona Dale beat El¬ 
oquent, the best 3-year-old filly from 
the West, trainer John Veitch of Cal¬ 
umet Farm sat in his comfortable cot¬ 
tage on the backstretch at Belmont dis¬ 
cussing his filly’s potential. “She’s the 
best horse I’ve ever trained,” said the 
man who also has Alydar, the runner- 
up in the 1978 Triple Crown races. "She 
has as much natural ability as you can 
find in a racehorse." 

Because of Davona Dale, Calumet is 
off to a great start in 1979 with earn¬ 
ings of $564,326.50 and there is no tell¬ 


ing how much the strapping bay daugh¬ 
ter of Best Turn from the Tim Tam 
mare Royal Entrance will kick in. While 
many feel that Davona Dale is already 
the second-best 3-year-old in the land, 
she won’t run against colts until the fall 
at the earliest, a possibility both ex¬ 
citing and disturbing, considering Ruf¬ 
fian’s tragic breakdown in the 1975 match 
race with Foolish Pleasure. “I ran her 
against colts in the Tropical Park Der¬ 
by in January,” Veitch says of Davona 
Dale, “and I don’t second-guess myself 
for doing it. She drew the outside post 
position at Calder, the worst position 
to run out of, and she still finished fourth 
and was beaten by only five lengths. 
She had a lot to learn at that time, and 
maybe if she had a little more expe¬ 
rience she might have won.” 

Between now and June 30, Davona 
Dale—she is named for a character in a 
novel written by Admiral Gene Markey, 
the co-owner of Calumet—will attempt 
to become the fifth winner of the New 
York Triple Crown for fillies. The four 
who have swept the Acorn, Mother 
Goose and Coaching Club American 
Oaks are Dark Mirage, Shuvee, Chris 
Evert and Ruffian, all very good horses. 
“The most difficult part of the New York 


Triple." says Veitch, "is going from the 
1 ‘/i-mile Mother Goose to the 1 Vi miles 
of the Coaching Club. That’s a huge 
jump. Colts don’t have to do that. They 
go from 1 l /*-mile races like the Flamingo 
and the Florida Derby to the Kentucky 
Derby at 1'/« miles before they go to 1 '/j 
miles in the Belmont. But I’m certain that 
the longer the distances get the better Da¬ 
vona Dale will get. She’s so strong, so 
competitive. When she’s in her stall, she’s 
as mild-mannered as can be, but when 
we take her out on the track to work or 
race, she’s tough. She just wants to run 
like crazy. Once she gets going she 
doesn’t want to stop.” 

National attention is hard for a 3-year- 
old filly to come by in the spring as most 
fans—and the media—concentrate on 
the colts preparing for the Triple Crown. 
On May 4, for example, Davona Dale 
ran a remarkable race to win the P/u- 
mile, $128,100 Kentucky Oaks, an event 
as old as the Derby, but run the day be¬ 
fore it and thus overshadowed. In the 
Oaks, Davona Dale was carried very wide 
approaching the stretch curve by Candy 
Eclair, the co-champion (and undefeat¬ 
ed) 2-year-old filly of 1978 with It’s In 
The Air. Forced to run out beyond the 
middle of the track to get by Candy 
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Davona Dale's latest victory came in The Acorn 
at Belmont, which she won by 2% lengths. 

Eclair, Davona Dale sauntered home an 
impressive 4 l /rlength winner. Two weeks 
later Veitch brought Davona Dale to 
Pimlico for the SI 11,800 Black-Eyed Su¬ 
san, also at 1 Zt miles, and she ran even 
better than she had at Louisville. In Bal¬ 
timore she went out to the lead and won 
by 414 lengths, but the Black-Eyed Su¬ 
san is run on the day before the Preak- 
ness, and_ 

When the Black-Eyed Susan was over, 
Veitch was asked where he might start 
Davona Dale next. “She’s running so 
strong and good now,” he said, “it might 
not be a bad idea to start her in the In¬ 
dianapolis 500.” 

While Calumet is best known for male 
runners like Triple Crown winners Ci¬ 
tation and Whirlaway as well as Armed, 
Tim Tam, Coaltown, Ponder, Hill Gail, 
Iron Liege, Bardstown and Alydar, it has 
produced a remarkable number of out¬ 
standing fillies and mares. In 1944 Cal¬ 
umet’s Twilight Tear became the first filly 
to be named Horse of the Year. And then 
in 1977 Our Mims was the 3-year-old 
filly champion. Although renowned for 
its eight Kentucky Derby and seven 
Preakncss winners, Calumet has also had 
five winners of both the Kentucky Oaks 
and the Coaching Club American Oaks. 
When Davona Dale won the Black-Eyed 
Susan it was the fifth win in that race 
for Calumet. 

By the middle of August, Davona Dale 
could attain a most difficult prize. With 
the Kentucky Oaks and Black-Eyed Su¬ 
san behind her, she needs to win the June 
30 Coaching Club American Oaks to be¬ 
come only the second filly to win all three 
races in the last 30 years. The only run¬ 
ner ever to do so was Wistful, also owned 
by Calumet. Veitch’s current plans call 
for Davona Dale to run in the June 10 
Mother Goose before the Coaching Club, 
then to rest before the Alabama at Sar¬ 
atoga. A sweep of all three would give 
her a grand slam of major filly races, a 
feat hitherto unaccomplished. 

The field of seven that Davona Dale 
faced in the mile Acorn was the best 
group she had met thus far. The most no¬ 
table was Eloquent, owned by Harbor 
View Farm, which also owns 1978 Tri¬ 
ple Crown winner Affirmed. Eloquent 


had won four of five stakes starts and re¬ 
placed Terlingua as the top 3-year-old in 
the West. Eloquent’s last start before the 
Acorn was a sizzling win in the seven-fur¬ 
long Railbird at Hollywood Park in 
which she set a stakes record of 1:20%. 
But Eloquent wasn’t the only horse to 
ship to New York to face Davona Dale. 
Barnegate Bay arrived from New Jersey, 
while Himalayan and Plankton, who had 
finished behind Davona Dale in Ken¬ 
tucky and Maryland, respectively, decid¬ 
ed to have another go at her. Finally, 
there was Fall Aspen, a three-time stakes 
winner over New York tracks, who also 
figured to give Davona Dale trouble. 

Fall Aspen tried to get the lead away 


from Eloquent in the Acorn, but just 
wasn’t swift enough. Eloquent had a 
slight lead as the field swept toward the 
stretch turn, where Davona Dale made 
her move and poked her head in front. 
Under the light urging of Jorge Velas¬ 
quez’ whip, Davona Dale gradually drew 
out to win by 2!4 lengths in 1:36, decent 
time over a track that had been lashed 
by rains for two days before the race. As 
Davona Dale went under the finish line. 
Eloquent easily beat Plankton by 7% 
lengths for second. And so the devil’s- 
red and blue Calumet Farm colors were 
in front of the Harbor View flamingo, 
black and white in a Triple Crown race— 
even if it was a year late. emo 



Groom Jesse Spotts, who also cared lor champion Our Mims, gets a belly rub from Davona Dale. 
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PUTTING THE TOUR IN HIS POCKET 


With four wins and four seconds so far, Tom Watson is virtually assured of becoming the first golfer to win $500,000 in 
one season. At Muirfield Village, he turned in the year's best round in the year's worst weather by DAN JENKINS 


J ack Nicklaus on Tom Watson: “Tom 
is playing by far the best golf of any¬ 
one in the game right now. You’d have 
to ask him what his goals are, but I think 
he would agree that his performance in 
the U.S. Open, British Open, Masters and 
PGA over the next years will determine 
his ultimate position in the game. Let’s 
see what happens in the next four or five 
years. He’s one heck of a player, and one 
heck of a guy. And he’s got a good head 
on his shoulders. 

“It’s not fair to Tom to compare him 
to me right now. He came to the tour in 
a different way than I did. He went 
through the qualifying school, then had 
to qualify on Mondays, then had to learn 
to make the cut, then learn to make mon¬ 
ey, and then learn how to win. I don’t 
say this because I was able to come out 
and win immediately. I say it with ad¬ 
miration for how hard he’s worked and 
how he’s conducted himself.” 

Arnold Palmer on Tom Watson: 

“I’m ready to hand the crown over to 
him, and it looks like Jack is, too. Tom’s 
extra cocky and very confident, two very 
necessary things to becoming a great 
player.” 

Miller Barber on Tom Watson: 

“I chased the man all week. The clos¬ 
er I got the harder he was to see. There’s 
something intangible about him. I don’t 
know what it is, or how to describe it, 
but truly great athletes have something 
that sets them apart, something the rest 
of us don’t get given. Tom Watson has 
it. He’s willing to make the sacrifices you 
need to make, he’s got the drive, the am¬ 
bition and. Lord knows, the ability. He’s 
on the verge of being one of the game’s 
great ones.” 

Tom Watson won another golf tour¬ 
nament last week. Of course. He won the 
Memorial, or the Nicklaus, as some peo¬ 
ple think of it, at the Muirfield Village 
course on the pastoral outskirts of Co¬ 
lumbus, Ohio. He won it easily, by three 
strokes over Barber, with rounds of 73, 
69, 72 and 71 for a three-under-par total 
of 285. On that particular golf course, 
and under the cold, wet, windy and gen¬ 
erally horrible conditions that existed 


throughout the week, his performance 
was among the most brilliant of 1979. In 
fact, the three-under-par 69 Watson shot 
on Friday afternoon during the most mis¬ 
erable weather of all was the finest sin¬ 



gle round that has been played all year— 
or in many years, for that matter. That 
round wrapped up the tournament for 
him. if not statistically then at least 
psychologically. 

On a day when the average score of 
the field was 78.75 because the temper¬ 
ature was 45 degrees, the wind was howl¬ 
ing at 30 mph and the wind chill factor 
made it feel like 13 degrees, on a day 
when every ski cap and pair of warm 
gloves in Columbus had been purchased, 
on a day when virtually every player in 
the field staggered into the clubhouse and 
slung his rain suit across the room, kicked 
a table leg and began whimpering about 
a round of 85, Watson hit 16 greens in 
regulation, made three birdies and no bo¬ 
geys. In reality, his 69 was more like nine 
under par for the day, for that day. 

Chi Chi Rodriguez summed it up the 
best in the locker room. After listening 
for an hour to the other competitors com¬ 
plaining about the impossible condi¬ 
tions—“This ain’t golf’ was the theme— 
Rodriguez got everyone’s attention. He 
said, “Hey, guys, tell me something. How 
come the best player in the world is lead¬ 
ing the tournament?" 

It’s rather terrifying to dwell on what 
Watson has been up to lately. Last Sun¬ 
day’s victory was his fourth of the year. 
He had previously won the Heritage, the 
Tournament of Champions and the By¬ 
ron Nelson Classic. He has also been sec¬ 
ond four times. In fact, Watson has fin¬ 
ished sixth or better in 10 out of the 14 
events he has entered. With his Memo¬ 
rial paycheck, Watson’s earnings for the 
year have risen to $353,874, which is al¬ 
ready the second-highest total ever, sec¬ 
ond to the $362,429 Watson won last 
year. And last week was still in the month 
of May? 

It seems to be an absolute certainty 
that this year Watson will become golfs 
first half-million-dollar man. 

Of his Friday round, the round that en¬ 
abled him to coast along through Sat¬ 
urday and Sunday with leads of up to 
seven strokes, Watson said, “It was one 
of the best rounds I’ve ever played. There 
was nothing easy or comfortable about 
it. I just made very few mistakes, because 
when you’re playing well, you’re in a 
good frame of mind. The key was keep¬ 
ing my hands warm. I guess I’m used to 
playing in this kind of weather. It’s good 
Kansas City weather.” 

Lanny Wadkins had led the Memorial 


after the first round with a 69, but it be¬ 
came Watson’s tournament on Friday 
when his very different kind of 69 gave 
him a four-stroke lead over Nicklaus, 
Tom Kite and Peter Jacobsen. After the 
third round, he was still ahead by four 
shots. Barber being the nearest challeng¬ 
er. Nicklaus kept his hometown admir¬ 
ers happy by hanging close for three days, 
but two double-bogeys and a triple-bo- 
gey through 12 holes on Sunday nudged 
Jack toward a 79 and a finishing tie for 
27th place. 

There are a few other measures of how 
much better Watson is now than anyone 
else. The second man on the money list, 
Lanny Wadkins, is almost $200,000 be¬ 
hind. Watson has almost three times as 
many Ryder Cup points as anyone else. 
In just the last three years, he has won 
more than $1 million. He is now the fa¬ 
vorite in any tournament he enters, 
whether Nicklaus is around or not. Last 
week Watson was asked if it made him 
feel any different knowing he was sup¬ 
posed to beat everyone, every week. 

“It’s more fun than wondering wheth¬ 
er I could beat myself,” he said, and 
grinned. 

Thanks to the founder and host, Mr. 
Nicklaus, there were other vital matters 
to discuss last week besides Tom Wat¬ 
son and the Columbus weather. Nick¬ 
laus, it seems, had recently decided to 
inject a certain amount of pessimism into 
his view of the PGA tour. He had done 
so both in print and out of it, and re¬ 
action to some of his views made the 
Muirfield Village locker room a livelier 
place than usual. 

Nicklaus had said bluntly, “We have 
antagonized sponsors by forcing them to 
raise their purses. We have failed to build 
significant tournaments. We have failed 
to build new stars.” To many, his choice 
of the word “we” meant nobody else 
but tour Commissioner Deane Beman, 
whether or not Nicklaus was willing to 
admit it publicly. 

While a majority of the other pros 
agree that the tour does have its prob¬ 
lems—largely in scheduling and in han¬ 
dling the increasing number of players— 
most tended to disagree with what 
Nicklaus had to say about the non-emer¬ 
gence of new stars and about the build¬ 
ing and improving of events. Nicklaus 
himself certainly believes that his own 
tournament, the Memorial, is significant. 
And he obviously had not failed to no- 

continued 
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WATSON continued 



Because Nicklaus is now both an im¬ 
mortal and a sponsor, it is sometimes dif¬ 
ficult to tell whether he’s expressing true 
concern about the health of the game or 
speaking from the platform of self-inter¬ 
est. "Interest in golf is dropping off.” he 
was saying last week. “We need special 
events other than the four majors. By spe¬ 
cial events I mean tournaments that are 
different from each other.” 

That translated into; the Memorial 
should have a smaller, more exclusive 
field, which Beman won’t grant. 

“There is too much sameness," Nick¬ 
laus said. "Deane wants to take strong 
events and give them weaker dates, and 
take weak events and give them strong 
dates. You’ll never see the Tournament 
Players Championship in a weak date.” 

Translation: the Memorial has a weak¬ 
er TV date than the Tournament Players 
Championship, so the TPC has the inside 
track to becoming a fifth major champi¬ 
onship, if there ever is to be such an 
event. The TPC is now the event with 
the strongest field of all, so decreed 
by Beman’s rules making participation 
compulsory. 

Nicklaus also suggested that television 
is diminishing its golf audience by mak¬ 
ing every tournament look remarkably 
the same. If the only thing the viewer 
ever watches is Bill Rogers hitting a shot, 
then Bob Byman hitting a shot on an¬ 
other hole, then Wayne Levi hitting a 
shot on still another hole, and if the view¬ 
er never sees a close-up, a stroll down 
the fairway, or a golfer scratching his 
head, he will not likely be able to tell 
them apart. In rebuttal. CBS-TV produc¬ 
er-director Frank Chirkinian said. “You 
have an exciting telecast when you have 
an exciting tournament.” 

Whatever the problems are with the 
tour—if there really are any major dif¬ 
ficulties—the hottest debate of all at 
Muirfield centered on a plan being con¬ 
sidered by the PGA for a “second tour.” 

Roughly, the plan would call for the 
game’s lop 100 players, based on the 
money list from year to year, to com¬ 
prise the field on the "real tour." They 
would be eligible to compete in the top 
30 events for all of those $300,000 purs¬ 
es. And everyone knows which tourna¬ 
ments those would be. A Crosby and a 
Colonial would make it. a Pensacola and 
a Quad Cities probably wouldn’t. 

Meanwhile, the game’s other 150 to 
200 players would compete on the “oth¬ 
er tour” in tournaments offering only 
continued 


Miller Barber's high moment came on Saturday with a birdie on the 17th hole that outshone Watson 's. 


press," he said. “Most of the time, they ei¬ 
ther write about Nicklaus if he’s there, 
or else they write about why Nicklaus 
isn't there.” 

The majority of the pros snickered at 
Nicklaus’ statement about antagonizing 
sponsors. They doubted that Beman had 
antagonized any more sponsors over the 
years than Nicklaus had by refusing to 
play in a large number of tournaments 
in cities or on courses he doesn’t like. 
Nicklaus has been aware of the criticism, 
but his schedule has been dictated by his 
quest for major championships. And, as 
he slides into the role of elder statesman, 
he has said that he wants to appear at all 
of the places he has bypassed. 


tice that Watson had become an authen¬ 
tic new star and for the third consec¬ 
utive year was, by any measure you cared 
to use, the finest golfer in the world. 
Aside from Watson, the pros point to 
such as Lanny Wadkins. Jerry Pate, Andy 
Bean. Hubert Green. Fuzzy Zoeller and 
Ben Crenshaw, among others, as exam¬ 
ples of different personalities who have 
begun to interest the public. 

“We’ve got plenty of great golfers and 
plenty of goofballs out here.” said Green. 
“I think the press in general hasn’t 
worked hard enough to get to know them. 
If you ask me what the biggest problem 
facing the tour is. I’ll say the press.” Then 
Green amended himself. “The local 
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Will this be 


Jim Beam Executive, 
Gray Cherub, introduced 
in 1958 for *20., 
current value *400. 


lionstone Coal 
Miner, introduced 
in 1975 for *20., 
current value *150. 


wna lurxey 
Decanter, introduced 
in 1971 for *19., 
current value *350. 


leRoy Neiman Sports 
Commemorative. 
"Baseball;' introduced 
in 1979, suggested 
retail price *50. 


the most 


valuable decanter 


of1979? 


AN EXCITING NEW SERIES OF CERAMIC DE ¬ 
CANTERS . Introducing LeRoy Neiman 
Sports Commemoratives, strictly limited 
edition collectors' ceramics that feature 
colorful prints of original artwork by 
America's foremost sports artist, LeRoy 
Neiman. Like the original Jim Beam, 
Lionstone, and Wild Turkey ceramics, 
"Basketball," the first LeRoy Neiman Sports 
Commemorative, will be a centerpiece 
in any valuable ceramic collection. 

TH E PERFECT GIFT OF QUALITY . From the in¬ 
side out, everything about LeRoy Neiman 
Sports Commemoratives says classic. It's 
a gift you can give with pride Inside, the 
decanter is filled with premium Satin- 


wood Blended Whiskey,- whiskey os 
smooth as its name. Outside, Neimans 
signed commemorative artwork, 
painted exclusively for the series, is 
framed with valuable platinum. Each 



ceramic Is also topped off with a 
platinum cap. On the bottom is a 
number identifying the decanters' order 
in the series. And each decanter is pack¬ 
aged in a handsome jet-black gift box. 
THE COLLECTION . The very first ceramic 
available in the 1979 series will be Bas¬ 
ketball." It will be followed by "Baseball, 
(Summer 79) and "Football" (Fall 79). 
This is the first series in the LeRoy Neiman 
Sports Commemoratives collection. Look 
for them at fine liquor stores. But don’t 
forget, they will be offered in strictly lim¬ 
ited editions, with no reissue. So act 
quickly to get the first series,- a chance 
like this comes only once. 


LeRoy Neiman Sports Commemoratives. Classics In Their Own Time. 

SATINWOOD® BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 PROOF. 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS SATIN WOOD DISTILLING CO.. IAWRENCEBURG. KY., © t979 









I**' fWST WGHWVttlBIUTY COIOTO. 

The first high-visibility yellow tennis ball— 
and even higher-visibility orange—were quietly 
introduced by Penn. 

And quickly copied by everyone else. 


Bt* FIRST! ONGER 
’ ■£ WEARING FELT 

Penn was first to 

use tough, 
man-made 
wwf cover felt. 

It made Penn balls 
last longer and 
■ bounce more 
* consistently. 

It also made our 
competitors scramble 
to develop their own 
man-made cover. 


FIRST N 

GUARANTEED fl 
FRESHNESS. 1 

To make sure Penn * 
balls were always fresh, 
we introduced 
the pressurized can. 
With a wide mouth and 
pull-tab for convenience. 

And safety ring 
to protect fingers. In short 
the modern tennis ball can 
everyone now uses. 


THE WORLD'S MOST IMITATED TENNIS BALL 


FIRST NAME IN TENNIS INNOVATION. 

The fact is. Penn technology has been 
responsible for virtually every major improvement 
to the modern tennis ball. 

Which leads us to ask an important question: 

If you're serious about tennis, do you trust 
your game to an imitator? 

Or to the innovator? 


PENN. 

WHEN 

YOU'RE 

SERIOUS 

ABOUT 

TENNIS. 



WATSON continued 


S150,000 in purses. At the end of each of¬ 
ficial season, the top 20 or 30 players 
from the lower level would move up to 
the big time, and the lowest 20 or 30 out 
of the top 100 would either move back 
to the minors or go home. All of this as¬ 
sumes that Beman can find 30 sponsors 
in 30 areas who want to put up $150,000 
for the privilege of watching Ed Sabo, 
Tim Simpson and Jeff Mitchell play golf, 
with their event untelevised. 

“I think it’s a good idea,” Nicklaus 
said, naturally. “It would relieve the 
crush. It would provide opportunities for 
more players. It would take golf to cities 
which don't have it. to regions of the 
country which don’t have it. And it 
would create new stars. Somebody would 
come along and win six tournaments on 
the second tier and would arrive on the 
major tour as an accepted ‘name.’ ’’ 

Palmer doesn’t agree. 

“It’s a very bad idea,” he said. "We 
would be drawing a line wc don’t have 
to draw. The best players pretty much 
play in the same tournaments as it is now. 
but we don’t call the others ‘minor 
league.’ The minute you designate some¬ 
thing as minor league, you’ve got an up¬ 
hill battle." 

Green is aware of the dangers, but he 
believes the two-tour idea is the only an¬ 
swer for the future. “We’ve got to make 
it work with everybody’s help, including 
TV, or there’s not going to be any place 
to put everybody out here,” he said. “It’s 
in the best interest of all our players, not 
just those of us who would start out on 
the big circuit. Besides, there would be 
good golf played on the other tour.” 

The concept apparently appeals to 
most players, elite and otherwise, primar¬ 
ily because a second tour not only would 
provide a training ground for younger 
players but would also be a nice grazing 
land for fading veterans. Hence, the 
membership will likely vote in favor of 
trying to work out a plan for the major 
and minor league when Beman pounds a 
gavel at some point during the summer. 

Nonetheless, Hale Irwin cut straight 
to the heart of the problem when he said. 
"I don’t know how in the world you’re 
going to get a sponsor to volunteer to be 
minor league." 

Of course, if Tom Watson just goes on 
winning every golf tournament, even the 
major leagues are going to get pretty dull 
after a while. The best solution to that 
may be to put Watson in a league all his 
own. He seems to belong there now. eno 
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Your Pleasure 


FREE- 
SECRET 
Southern Sauces 

_opes heretofore hidden m 
magnolia country-yours for 
the asking Just write 
CHAR-BROIL.’ Dept SI-6. P O 
Box 1240. Columbus. Ga. 31902 


See that guy there? He's not exactly Robert Redford, is he? Yet he's 
got beauties singing his praises and toasting his cool savoir faire. 

All the while hoping eagerly to be invited to see his etchings, his 
macrame’, and, most important, his CHAR-BROIL' cooking artistry. 
You see, that devil knows where his charm lies. Right there under 
that leer of his. 

A roast turning on his CHAR-BROIL' spit has been known to 
drive lovelies wild with anticipation. 

A rack of lamb, a roasting duck, and they lose all control. 

CHAR-BROIL' does the work, he gets the credit. 

Just don't say we didn't warn you, ladies. If the guy has a CHAR- 
BROIL,' bring along your folks. Otherwise, madness may reign. 
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A lthough it's only 200 miles long, the 
Klamath River of northern Califor¬ 
nia has many faces. Great green comb¬ 
ers roll in from the Pacific past the sand¬ 
bar at its mouth where Yurok Indians 
jig for eels and sea lions frolic as they 
wait for a run of salmon. A short dis¬ 
tance upstream, fishing resorts and camps 
flank the straight edge of Highway 101 
where logging trucks loaded with the 
trunks of giant redwoods roar past day 
and night. This is the town of Klamath 
(pop. 635), a community predicated 
on Chinook salmon and steelhead trout. 

THE KLAMATH 

The beautiful course of the Klamath River in northern California has grown 
ugly in recent years. It is a setting for war—at times a shooting war—between 
sports fishermen and Indian gill-netters, with the salmon caught in the middle 


by ROBERT F. JONES Above Klamath, the river loops be¬ 

tween high bluffs thick with young red¬ 
woods and madrones. Vast gravel bars 
gleam in the green water and herring gulls 
scream over the shallows. Then the river 
narrows gradually, its pace quickening. 

Beyond road’s end, the river grows 
wilder, the rapids rougher, the banks only 
infrequently showing signs of human 
presence: a sprawling ranch at Apah; a 
vast and ugly clear-cut, courtesy of the 
Simpson Timber Company, near Blue 
• Creek; a modernistic house of weathered 

wood and glass, balanced precariously on 
a rock where Surpur Creek enters from 
the west. At the Indian town of John¬ 
son’s, eight or nine junked cars rusting 
on the bluff announce the presence of 
200 human beings. Still, the overall im¬ 
pression is one of deep natural beauty: a 
strong, raucous, clear-running river and 
big white boulders, some of them topped 
with equally white driftwood. 

But there is another face to the Klam¬ 
ath River, one that has grown uglier each 
year since 1975. It’s a face of war, the 
Great Klamath-Trinity River Salmon 
War, the Trinity being the Klamath’s 
photographs by Walter iooss jr principal tributary. Real bullets whiz 


back and forth across the Klamath at 
times, Indian firing at white man: Indian 
at Indian; cop at violator. Last summer a 
white canoeist was shot in the back far 
upriver. Like many modern wars, this one 
has no out-and-out bad guys, unless it 
be “government,” that catchall bad guy 
of our times. On one side are arrayed 
sportsmen, resort owners, local law-en¬ 
forcement officers and the majority of the 
3,800-membcr Yurok tribe that occupies 
the lower 50 miles of the Klamath-Trin¬ 
ity system. On the other side are 18 to 
20 commercial gill-netters. themselves 
mostly Yuroks, and their backer, the U.S. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Caught in the 
middle, to a greater or lesser extent, arc 
1.400 Hoopa Indians who occupy a 12- 
mile-square reservation just upriver of 
the Yuroks: the 500 or so Karok Indians 
upstream from them; the Secretary of the 
Interior, Cecil Andrus; various California 
state officials; and—most poignantly— 
the salmon and steelhead of the river. 

The issues involved in the conflict are 
so deep-rooted and complex as to require 
a latter-day Solomon to resolve them, yet 
if resolution isn’t achieved by the time 
this summer’s Chinook run starts later 
this month, most experts—Indian and 
non-Indian alike—agree that the Klam¬ 
ath may be finished as a natural salmon 
fishery. The reason: since 1975, in an ex¬ 
ercise of “traditional Indian fishing 
rights," a small group of Indians (and 
some non-Indians) has been gillnetting 
the river so heavily that the salmon of 
the Klamath-Trinity drainage may have 
reached the point of no return. The net- 
lers aren’t fishing just for “subsistence,” 
an ill-defined term that would seem to 
mean home consumption, but for mon¬ 
ey. They have been selling their catches 
for prices up to $6 a pound—in defiance 
of a 1933 California state law that for¬ 
bids commercial salmon fishing in any 
of the state’s once salmon-thick rivers, 
and with the overt approval of the Bu¬ 
reau of Indian Affairs. 

"This is a river that has been devas¬ 
tated," said U.S. Representative Robert 
L. Leggett during congressional hearings 
on the matter last fall. “We have virtu¬ 
ally lost the salmon in the Sacramento 
River, and we have lost them in lots of 
rivers in California. We are in danger of 
losing them in this river.” Leggett, who 
is chairman of the House Subcommittee 
on Fisheries and Wildlife, was addressing 
himself to Forrest Gerard, Assistant Sec- 
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retary of the Interior in charge of the Bu¬ 
reau of Indian Affairs. “If there are vi¬ 
olations that have occurred out there, 
those violations ought to be reasonably 
pursued. There has been the law of the 
jungle on this river for much too long. It 
has been utter chaos.” 

Though the origin of this chaos dates 
back at least to 1891, when some five 
northern California Indian tribes were 
given the Hoopa Reservation on the 
Klamath, the immediate furor began tak¬ 
ing shape in 1969. In that year a down¬ 
river Indian named Raymond Mattz was 


arrested by the California Fish and Game 
Department agents for gillnetting salmon 
on the Klamath. In 1972 Mattz took the 
case —Arnett vs. Five Gill Nets et al .— 
all the way to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
and although the Court said nothing 
about Indians fishing in violation of state 
law, it did rule that the lower Klamath— 
the 50 miles below the so-called Hoopa 
Square—was to be considered part of the 
reservation. In 1975 the U.S. Court of 
Appeals ruled that the state had no pow¬ 
er to interfere with Indian fishing rights 
on the reservation unless such regulation 


was needed to conserve the resource. 

The famous (or infamous) Judge Boldt 
decision of 1972 in the state of Wash¬ 
ington had clarified the rights of so-called 
“treaty" Indians living along the Colum¬ 
bia River drainage to fish for salmon 
without regulation. Early this May, U.S. 
District Court Judge Noel P. Fox of 
Grand Rapids ruled similarly in a case in¬ 
volving Chippewa Indian gill-netters, up¬ 
holding the rights granted by treaties 
signed in 1836 and 1855. “The mere pas¬ 
sage of time,” he wrote, “cannot erode 
the rights guaranteed by solemn treaties. 

continued 
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Near its mouth where the gill nets are set. the Klamath meanders placidly along vast gravel bars, but a lew miles upstream it narrows, its pace quickening. 


SALMON WAR continued 

The Indians have a right to fish today 
wherever fish are to be found. ... It is 
an Indian treaty case." 

But the Hoopa Reservation wasn’t set 
up by treaty. It was established by ex¬ 
ecutive order with no mention of fishing 
rights. Nonetheless. Mattz and the other 
commercial fishermen on the Klamath 
argue that—until recently—no one. the 
BIA included, had interfered with their 
gillnetting. During the summer run of 
1975. Mattz and a few dozen of his fel¬ 
low Indians began fishing commercially 
in a big and blatant way. The BIA did 
nothing to stop them. The rationale of¬ 
fered was based on debatable anthropo¬ 
logical evidence that some Yuroks in pre- 
while days had occasionally traded 
salmon for deerskins and artifacts. 

The bureau's laissez-faire policy 
frightened and outraged sports fishermen 
and the resort owners who had been 
earning more than $1 million a year from 
the sport fishery. Under the leadership 
of Ed Henke, a former San Francisco 
49er, the sportsmen banded together in 
a group called the Klamath/Trinity Riv¬ 
er Coalition, Inc. “I’ve been fishing that 


river for 30 years." says Henke, “and I 
knew right away that most of the Indi¬ 
ans were against commercial fishing. The 
Yuroks. and the other Indians upstream, 
know damn well that the resource is frag¬ 
ile. that you don’t hit it hard year after 
year with heavy monofilament gill nets 
in every eddy and expect to have any¬ 
thing left. The Chinook has a three- to 
five-year life cycle. When it returns to 
spawn, it dies, as do all the Pacific salm¬ 
on. If there isn’t enough ‘escapement’ 
from the nets, that whole year’s return 
can be wiped out. We’ve had uncon¬ 
scionably heavy gillnetting now for three 
years. Figure it out.” 

If it were simply a matter of the In¬ 
dian majority recognizing a threat to its 
major resource, one would think the In¬ 
dians would stop the 18 or 20 “outlaw” 
gill-netters. There is, however, another 
legal fly in the proverbial ointment: the 
Jessie Short case. In the early 1950s the 
BIA decided that the midriver Hoopa 
Square was one reservation and that the 
“Yurok Extension”—the 50 miles of riv¬ 
er below the square with a mile of moun¬ 
tainous country on each side—was an¬ 


other, separate reservation. That arbi¬ 
trary. bureaucratic fiat deprived the 3.800 
Yuroks of the wealth of the Hoopa pla¬ 
teau, mainly timber valued at $200 mil¬ 
lion. Allan Morris, a white man and for¬ 
mer Eureka, Calif, police detective 
married to a Yurok woman named Fawn 
Williams, took on the role of adviser to 
the Yuroks and sued the BIA. In 1973 
the U.S. Court of Appeals ruled in favor 
of Morris’ advisee, a woman named Jes¬ 
sie Short, and 3,300 other claimants, who 
aren’t necessarily full-blooded Yuroks 
but are residents of the extension. The 
court said that the two reservations were 
one and that the Yuroks had at least $16 
million coming to them. 

“We still haven’t seen the money.” 
says Morris, a burly, intense man who 
lives in a modest home in Mountain 
View, near San Francisco. "Look at all 
these papers”—he gestures to room af¬ 
ter room full of legal documents, press re¬ 
leases, newspaper clippings. "Pretty soon 
Fawn and I will be living in the yard 
with a house full of documents.” 

The distribution of Yurok monies has 
been held up because the Court of Ap- 
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peals can’t decide which of the 3,300 lit¬ 
igants is a true Yurok. Until this question 
of Yurokness is sorted out, the BIA is 
holding the money in trust. Morris and 
his wife, and many other Yuroks as well, 
refuse to set up any sort of tribal organi¬ 
zation until they can do so in tandem with 
the Hoopa council. At that time, they ar¬ 
gue. they will decide what to do or not to 
do about commercial fishing on the river. 
Morris particularly fears that the BIA is 
trying to force the Yuroks into a prema¬ 
ture tribal organization so that the agen¬ 
cy can then say, “Aha! They always have 
been a separate tribe, just as we said in 
1953, so give us back our $ 16 million.” 

To be sure, the Bureau of Indian Af¬ 
fairs has a bad track record, dating to 
the early Agency days when corruption 
flourished around the twin allures of 
booze (for Indians) and furs (for 
whites)—but in this day and age? 
"They’re two-faced liars!” rages Morris. 
“They’re out to get our money and kill 
the salmon in the Klamath.” 

But why? 

"In 1980.” Morris says, “California 
loses its lease to water from the Colo¬ 
rado River. Where is the state going to 
get water for Southern California? If the 
salmon in the Klamath-Trinity system are 
wiped out. the non-Indian sportsmen and 
environmentalists will lose interest. And 
if the fish are wiped out by Indians, even 
more so. Then the government can build 
high dams wherever they want, with only 
a few Indians—who are all already 
branded as ‘villains’ because of the salm¬ 
on kill—arguing against it. So Southern 
Californians will still be able to wash 
their cars, but all of the Indians of the 
river will find themselves depatriated. 
They’ll have to leave the river. It will 
have become a chain of sterile lakes.” 

To be sure, paranoia and sunshine 
abound in equal measure in California, 
yet a number of reasonable men agree 
with Morris’ theory. One of them is Bob 
Bostwick, 42, a lean, bemused steelhead 
enthusiast who with his wife, Jenny, runs 
Kamp Klamath, an RV park on the low¬ 
er river catering to the fishing trade. Bob 
and Jenny moved up to the Klamath from 
the freeway freneticism of Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia six years ago. looking for a life of 
self-sufficiency and lots of fishing. 

"At first glance it would seem pretty 
unlikely," Bostwick says of Morris’ the¬ 
ory. “But the more you think of it, the 
more sense it makes. The BIA is in busi¬ 
ness as ‘trustee’ of the various Indian 



Van Pell, a Yurok, speaks softly for salmon. 


tribes on reservations. It's up to the agen¬ 
cy to keep the reservations economically 
healthy. Yet it was the BIA that con¬ 
doned the commercial gill-netting in the 
first place, and it’s the BIA that’s been 
promulgating regulations for commercial 
fishing the past couple of years. In ef¬ 
fect, they’ve legalized the destruction of 
this river as a fishing resource—not just 
for the Indians, but for all of us, Indians, 
sportsmen and lodge owners alike. There 
are 19 lodge owners here in Klamath. 
Two of them have already gone under, 
and more are likely to fail this summer. 
Why would any federal agency permit 
this sort of destruction—of the Indians’ 
livelihood as well as our own—if there 
weren’t something bigger behind it?” 
And that something, the Bostwicks agree, 
is the water-hungry burgeoning popula¬ 
tion and rich agricultural lands of Sac¬ 


ramento and the Sacramento delta 300 
miles to the south of the Klamath. 

The Bostwicks, other resort owners, 
sportsmen and some residents have band¬ 
ed together to form yet another organi¬ 
zation. the Klamath River Basin Task 
Force, which is suing Cecil Andrus, the 
Department of the Interior and the BIA 
for failing to prepare a proper environ¬ 
mental impact statement before the 
BIA’s authorization of commercial net¬ 
ting in August 1977. In addition, the task 
force has filed a claim asking $1.25 mil¬ 
lion in damages. 

What hurt the resort owners most was 
a lukewarm compromise between the 
BIA and the state of California last sum¬ 
mer. In August, with the concurrence of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, the agen¬ 
cy imposed a moratorium on all fishing— 
commercial and spoils—with the excep¬ 
tion of “traditional” Indian subsistence 
netting. “As if ‘subsistence’ fishing 
weren’t the same damn thing as com¬ 
mercial!” says Bostwick. “Who’s to say 
if they take those fish home or sell ’em?" 

Last Sept. 5, while working on a drug 
case, Del Norte County Sheriff Tom 
Hopper and his men stopped a truck on 
Highway 101 carrying 650 salmon and 
one steelhead worth some $60,000 to 
$70,000. 

Hopper is a short, dapper, wry-spo¬ 
ken man of 41 who has lived in the Klam¬ 
ath-Crescent City area for about 20 years. 
“We thought we had a narcotics bust go¬ 
ing," he said not long ago in his Cres¬ 
cent City office. “This area has some of 
the richest marijuana-growing country 

continued 


Patterson, a natter, says he wants to use the Klamath the way his great-grandmother intended him to. 






SALMON WAR continued 

anywhere. But when we pulled that truck 
over, I saw it: water running from the 
back of the truck. Melting ice. We’d 
caught a load of fish. It was a Hertz Rent 
A Truck, and the salmon were all belly- 
packed in ice. a real professional job." 

Hopper, who takes enforcement of the 
salmon situation seriously, says that 
Klamath River fish are being sold to 
points as distant as Reno, San Diego, Los 
Angeles, Denver and "maybe even as far 
as New York, from what we’ve heard. 

“Black-market prices are so high,” he 
says ruefully, "that they can operate with 
impunity anywhere they want. It’s the 
same situation as it was in 1933. when 
the state banned commercial salmon fish¬ 
ing—a small number of greedy individ¬ 
uals wiping out the resource for short¬ 
term gain. 

“What I'm afraid of is the violence 
that could well erupt on the river this 
summer. We came damn close to death 
last summer, during the moratorium. Last 
December 1 learned that there were 60 
gill nets in the river on one given day. 1 
called the Fish and Wildlife guys in Sac¬ 
ramento. and I even called Washington. 

I screamed bloody murder. The opera¬ 
tor or secretary who answered in F&W 
in our nation’s capital said that the re¬ 
sponsible people in this matter were on 
vacation. I guess that’s when I said may¬ 
be when they come out here, this sum¬ 
mer we'll be on vacation." 

Across the street from Sheriff Hop¬ 
per’s headquarters is the office of Del 
Norte County District Attorney Bob 
Weir, a trim, wiry and eagle-eyed young 
lawyer who likes to exercise his hands 
with wire-sprung compressors while he 
talks. “The first priority in this whole sor¬ 
ry business," he said, “is to settle the Jes¬ 
sie Short case as soon as possible. Why 
it’s taken 20 years for that case to go 
through, only God and the federal courts 
know. If they could only have invested 
that money—some $16 to $20 million— 
into the river economy, buying resorts 
or something to help the local economy. 
Indian and white, then it might have been 
worth it. If the BIA would but do it... . 
But they won’t. Their prime interest, to 
my mind, is to keep from getting sued, 
to keep their tails out of a legal bind. 

“The decline in the fishery, in my opin¬ 
ion, is only partly the fault of the In¬ 
dians who are going at it commercially. 
It’s minor. The biggest cause is bad log¬ 
ging practices, which have made many 
spawning streams impassable to salmon 


and have helped to silt up the river. An¬ 
other factor, certainly, is the removal of 
water from the upper drainage of the 
Trinity to the south. But I don’t think 
there’s an overall, calculated plan—a 
conspiracy—to destroy the river in or¬ 
der to divert its water down south." 

Weir flexes his wrists and compresses 
the wooden handles. “To allow commer¬ 
cial fishing, as the BIA and the Interior 
Department have done, and then to stop 
it in midseason as they did last summer, 
is a bit like letting the genie out of the bot¬ 
tle and then trying to stuff him back in." 

One of the saving graces of any salmon 
fishery, of course, is the fact that all 
salmonids can be readily raised in hatch¬ 
eries, then restocked in waters where the 


native population has failed. But Weir, 
who has done his homework thoroughly, 
feels otherwise in the Klamath’s case. 
“Hatchery input is bad for the river." he 
says. “Hatchery fish return only to limit¬ 
ed spawning spots—the places they were 
planted—while wild fish cover the whole 
spectrum of the river. What’s more, 
hatchery fish are fed on chopped liver and 
other goodies while they’re growing, thus 
they’re bigger and stronger than the na¬ 
tives—they compete in the river for food 
against the natives, and they win." 

Weir sees a historical link with the 
problems of old English salmon rivers. 
“In medieval limes," he says, “it was a 
crime punishable by death for a com¬ 
moner to take the king’s salmon. Yet men 
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risked it, and do to this day, though the 
penalty is less severe. Poaching these fish 
is so profitable, here as it was there, that 
men are willing to risk even death for 
the payoff. You can suppress illegal fish¬ 
ing, but you can’t stop it.” 

Bill Van Pelt, 60. is a short, husky, soft- 
spoken Yurok with a thick white crew 
cut and the classic cheekbones and strong 
chin one sees in photographs of 19th-cen¬ 
tury war chiefs of the Great Plains. 

”1 speak for the salmon who have no 
voice,” he likes to say. and he speaks very 
articulately. “A lot of people these days 
are saying that the Indian is a ‘natural 
conservationist.’ That’s a lot of bunk. I’m 
fed up with a lot of this stuff they teach 
in the Native American Studies programs 
that make the Indian out to be some sort 
of ecological and ethnic saint. Our an¬ 
cestors were killers, both of men and of 
other animals, salmon included. When I 
was a boy growing up on the river, the 
old people used to talk of how the first 
Yuroks who came into the Klamath 
country rubbed out a Stone Age people 
who were here ahead of us. 

“The only reason they didn't kill all 
the salmon before you white men got 
here was because they had a crude, weak 
technology. They had heavy dugout ca¬ 
noes—I’m damned if I know how they 
cut down the trees to make them, maybe 
with fire—and they used nets woven 
from iris grass or else wicker fish traps 
made of roots and branches. They fished 
for a week or two as the salmon run 
passed the family fishing hole, caught 
maybe eight or 10 salmon a night. Salm¬ 
on wasn’t the only or even the major 
source of protein. There were shellfish, 
eels, deer when they could hit them with 
their weak bows and arrows, elk very 
rar.ely. The Indians who are now gillnet¬ 
ting the salmon to death are fishing drift 
nets in the mouth of the Klamath. They 
say they’re fishing ‘traditionally.’ That’s 
bunk, too. Nobody ever fished the mouth 
in the old days. It was too far away, and 
who could paddle those big, cumbersome 
canoes back upstream? These gill-netters 
say that the old Yuroks traded salmon 
with other tribes, and thus they justify 
commercial fishing. That’s a lie. The old 
Indians believed it to be a sin to sell or 
barter fish. 

“There used to be a fall run of big salm¬ 
on in the Klamath—we called them 
‘kings.’ They were big fish, 60 pounds or 
more. We wiped that run out about 1945. 
Now it looks like we’re going to wipe 


out the summer and the spring runs as 
well. Then we can all move away and la¬ 
ment the good old days." He smiles sadly, 
shakes his head and sips from his coffee 
cup. “I guess I don’t have to tell you. 
The other Indians say I’m a white man 
with a brown skin. I don’t care what they 
say. I speak for the salmon who cannot 
speak for themselves. This river needs a 
long rest—a total moratorium on sub¬ 
sistence as well as commercial and sport 
fishing, while a decent, solid study is done 
so we know what we have left.” 

During this spring’s run—a small one 
at best—the only enforcement of BIA 
regulations on the river was being han¬ 
dled by three Yurok officers of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, including Dale 
Miller, 32, a supervisor and wildlife in¬ 
spector, who was in charge. 1 rode up the 
river on patrol with Miller and his two as¬ 
sistants, Ron Holzhauser and Blake Proc¬ 
tor, in their 55-mph aluminum-hulled jet 
boat. It was a bright, cool day after a week 
of rain and the river was riding high. 
“Our job is to check the name and reg- 
istration number on every gill net in the 
river.” said Miller, a portly man with a 
cop’s hard eyes. “We check to see if there 
are fish in the nets—so far this run hasn’t 
been very productive—and that the nets 
aren’t more than 100 feet in length over¬ 
all. Each family can fish two nets of 50 
feet each. The moratorium of last fall was 
lifted for this spring run, but even if it 
hadn’t been. I don’t know what I’d do if I 
caught a violator. Give him a warning, I 
guess. I’m under orders front the BIA not 
to make any unnecessary arrests. We’re 
trying to keep a low profile so as to avoid 
the SWAT team approach we used last 
summer.” 

The run up the river was uneventful. 
We found 33 nets, all of them properly 
marked and registered. Only one con¬ 
tained a fish—a 40-pound sturgeon, an 
incidental but valuable victim in the 
salmon game. A scattering of salmon was 
taken, but it was by all accounts a me¬ 
diocre run at best. Halfway up to Coon 
Creek Falls, Miller pulled the patrol boat 
over to a gravel bar where a johnboat 
with an outboard was beached. In it, 
awakening from a peaceful siesta, was 
Jerry Patterson, 48. one of the leaders of 
the gill-netting, commercial-fishing con¬ 
tingent, which calls itself the Klamath 
River Wildlife Conservation Association. 
Patterson is blond, blue-eyed and one- 
eighth Hoopa on his mother’s side. 

“Look at all this country around here,” 


he said, gesturing across the rolling riv¬ 
er. “My great-grandmother had lots of 
land, but she gave it all away—lots of 
land over in Redwood Valley. She kept 
only this little bit of the river for her de¬ 
scendants to use and to live on, and now 
they want to take the commercial-fish¬ 
ing rights away from us." He cocked his 
camouflage hat back on his freckled fore¬ 
head. ‘‘I used to be in the lumber busi¬ 
ness, but now all the good timber has 
been turned into houses. All that’s left is 
leaners and widow-makers on the steep 
slopes. I’m not going back in the woods. 
I got out with my whole skin, and now 
I'm going to use the river the way my 
great-grandmother intended for me to 
use it. I don’t know how anyone can se¬ 
riously say that we’re destroying the re¬ 
source. Heck, there was a study that 
showed the trawlers on the deep water— 
Russians and Japanese as well as Amer¬ 
icans—take 88% of the salmon that are 
headed for this river. The sports fisher¬ 
men take another 8% and the Indians 
take only 4%. Whatever they decide, I’m 
going to keep right on fishing. ” 

What Patterson failed to mention was 
that the study he referred to was done in 
1967. There is no up-to-date study on 
the salmon’s return to the river, and thus 
no means of determining how many 
fish—if any—can safely be taken before 
they spawn. As for Patterson’s mention 
of his dear old great-grandmother. Dale 
Miller had to laugh. “If you’d called Jer¬ 
ry an Indian five years ago,” he said, 
‘‘he’d have punched you out. Some folks 
say he took $200,000 out of the river last 
year. He’s driving a new truck and his 
house has been all fixed up. I don’t know, 
you figure it out.” 

Perhaps the Solomonic decision that 
could save the salmon and steelhead of 
the Klamath is just as simple as old Bill 
Van Pelt’s advice: stop all fishing on the 
river right now, use some of that Jessie 
Short money to pay the fishing families 
what they would have realized had they 
kept fishing and send in a team of well- 
funded. impartial marine biologists to as¬ 
sess the entire situation. Donations from 
concerned conservation groups might 
help keep resort owners like the Bost- 
wicks afloat during the study period. 
Surely even the Jerry Pattersons and 
Raymond Mattzes couldn’t object to that. 
After all, if it was their great-grandmoth¬ 
ers’ desire that the young have a renew¬ 
able resource, they would only be acced¬ 
ing to the ancestral wish. end 
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A lone, or in the company of close 
friends, Dan Ripley will sit and mo¬ 
notonously rock. Endlessly. Back and 
forth. Ripley, although extroverted and 
spontaneous, is self-conscious about this 
habit. In public he will substitute a less 
conspicuous foot wiggling. "When I was 
younger, I had visions of eventually stop¬ 
ping so I wouldn’t look retarded,” he con¬ 
fesses. “But after I got married and kept 
rocking, 1 resigned myself to it.” 

Perhaps his rocking is just a restless¬ 
ness to be airborne again. After all, he 
has spent much of his life yanking him¬ 
self off the ground at the end of a 16' 5" 
pole. Ripley, who is 25 and has lived all 

by JOE MARSHALL 


his life in the environs of Los Angeles, 
holds the world indoor pole-vault rec¬ 
ord of 18'5'/j", a mark he set March 3 
in Fort Worth during a dual meet be¬ 
tween the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

Earl Bell, a fellow vaulter and former 
Pacific Coast Club teammate, offers a 
more esoteric explanation for Ripley’s 
rocking. He ascribes to Ripley a condi¬ 
tion common in apes raised in captivity. 
Presumably, because they had no moth¬ 
ers to rock them, these apes spend their 
adult lives rocking themselves. Ripley 
dismisses his rocking as a way to expend 
excess energy. His parents have told him 
that as a baby he used to rock his crib 
all the way across the floor and block 
the door to his bedroom. 

In any event, Ripley’s rocking is sym¬ 
bolic of his career, which has kept swing¬ 
ing from one extreme to the other. There 
has never been an in-between. For ex¬ 
ample. Ripley won this year’s national 
AAU indoor title with a meet-record 
vault of 18' 1" and last year’s outdoor 
with a meet record of 18' 3". At last 
year’s indoor championship, on the oth¬ 
er hand, he “no-heighted”—vaulting 


lingo for failing to clear an opening height 
in the three prescribed attempts. 

Including his high school days, Rip¬ 
ley has now competed in 22 meets that 
decided league, conference, city, state, 
regional or national championships. He 
has won 11 of these and finished second 
in five others, a total of 16 “golds and sil¬ 
vers,” as he calls them. In the other six 
championships he no-heighted. And in 
all but one of those he no-heighted in 
the qualifying round. In the lone excep¬ 
tion, there was no qualifying round. 

The outdoor and indoor track seasons 
have produced another contrast in Rip¬ 
ley’s career. Indoors he has unquestion¬ 
ably been the best vaulter in the world 
for the past five years. During that time 
he has set five world records. Outdoors 
Ripley has never set a world record. In 
large measure, injuries account for these 
erratic results. Before his last two years 
at San Jose State, Ripley had never pulled 
a muscle, yet pulled muscles have plagued 
his career ever since. His left hamstring 
and groin muscles have been particularly 
susceptible. He has pulled each seven 
times in the last five years. continued 



Believe it or not, Dan Ripley’s pole-vaulting records reflect his many injuries, 
but in reverse—when things look bleakest, that’s when he’ll be flying high 
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Asked if he is pointing for the 1980 Olym¬ 
pics, Ripley says, fatalistically, “With my 
injury situation, I never plan beyond the 
next meet.” 

Right now, even that’s difficult. On 
May 1, during a photo session to help pro¬ 
mote next week’s Brooks Invitational 
meet at Berkeley, Calif., Ripley missed 
the landing pit on a vault. He fell on his 
right wrist and elbow, bruising both and 
spraining his shoulder. Ripley had to can¬ 
cel out of the UCLA-Pepsi Invitational 
on May 6. Now he hopes to be ready for 
the Brooks meet and is sure—as sure as 
he ever is—that he will be at Mt. San An¬ 
tonio College the following week to de¬ 
fend his AAU outdoor title. If the past is 
indeed prologue, perhaps this injury is a 
favorable harbinger for the coming out¬ 
door season. 

Understandably, Ripley has a some¬ 


what ambivalent relationship with his 
event. “I love the pole vault,” he will 
say. Then, pointing to the fiber-glass 
poles stacked by a wall in his Norwalk, 
Calif, condominium, he says, “Anybody 
who would carry around these things has 
to love it. 

“Pole vaulting combines a lot of tech¬ 
niques and you use most parts of your 
body. The pole vault is a sprint, a long 
jump, a gymnastics event and a circus 
daredevil act all in one. You’re 18 feet 
in the air upside down. There’s a certain 
amount of risk that adds a dimension oth¬ 
er events in track and field don’t offer. 
It’s like jumping out of a plane with a 
parachute, or hang gliding.” 

But keep Ripley talking long enough 
and he will work himself around to the 
point where he will blurt out, “I’ll tell 
you why I hate the pole vault. You can 


make a perfect jump and still miss be¬ 
cause you chose a pole that was either 
too stifT or too light. In other events you 
control your destiny with your effort, but 
not in the vault. It’s the most frustrating 
event in track." 

There are paradoxes in other aspects 
of Ripley’s vaulting. His normal method 
of getting up for meets is to get down on 
his chances. During the 1976 indoor sea¬ 
son, when he set three world records and 
should have been ecstatic, he was suf¬ 
fering through what he now calls “the 
most miserable year of my life.” 

Undoubtedly the most dramatic exam¬ 
ple of the fluctuations in Ripley’s career 
is also the most dramatic moment in that 
career. On the night of Jan. 18, 1975, at 
the Sunkist Invitational in the Los An¬ 
geles Sports Arena. Ripley vaulted 18' 1" 
to rocket from the ranks of the unknown 
to the lofty status of world-record hold¬ 
er. To understand the astonishment that 
greeted Ripley’s leap, you need to know 
that 18' I" was five inches higher than 
he had ever vaulted before, and that in 
his last previous U.S. appearance, on 
June 6, at the NCAA championships, he 
had no-heighted at 15' 6". Moreover, he 
made his record jump with an injured 
left shoulder, which then sidelined him 
for the remainder of the 1975 indoor sea¬ 
son. But his record remained unbroken. 
There it was, a seeming aberration, its ac- 
complisher unable to prove it wasn’t a 
magnificent fluke. No wonder a common 
refrain in those days was. “Ripley, be¬ 
lieve it or not.” 

Even now track-and-field people stand 
in bewildered awe of Ripley’s improve¬ 
ment between June 1974 and January 
1975. Ripley admits he is among the 
stunned. After all, he wasn’t a late start¬ 
er making rapid strides; he had toiled at 
his event for years. Ripley started vault¬ 
ing at age nine when his father, a civil en¬ 
gineer for the California State Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation, dug a pit in the 
backyard of the Ripleys’ home in An¬ 
aheim and set up two standards. Even be¬ 
fore that. Ripley had experienced the 
daredevil phase of the event by practic¬ 
ing hanging by a single heel from the 
top of a swing set. Once, while showing 
off in this manner for his two sisters, his 
ankle slipped and he fell on continued 

Ripley 's 18’ S’/?" indoor record is his filth, but he 
has won only one AAU outdoor title (a! 18' 3"). 
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his head, which “probably explains why 
I became a pole vaulter,” he says. 

There’s a lot more to it than that. As 
he grew. Ripley began to view vaulting 
as a means to an end—that being a free 
college education. By jumping 16 feet in 
junior college he did earn an athletic 
scholarship for his final two years at San 
Jose State. The summer before entering 
San Jose, Ripley got married. He planned 
to get a degree in physical education and 
spend an extra year earning a teaching 
credential before settling down as a high 
school coach and starting a family. Then, 
after his vaulting had achieved its main 
purpose, his athletic career appeared to 
be winding down. Ripley made just three 
inches improvement, to 16' 3", in his ju¬ 
nior year, which he closed out with his 
no-height performance at the NCAAs. 
It hardly seemed likely that when he next 
appeared on a runway in the U.S. he 
would set a world record. 

What elevated Ripley was a summer 
of hard workouts and an almost religious 
devotion to the teachings of a book. Me¬ 
chanics of the Pole Vault , by Dr. R. V. 
Ganslen, a national and collegiate pole 
vault champion in the 1930s, which he 
got through the mail for $2.50. He 
worked out four evenings a week. His ses¬ 
sions were devoted solely to vaulting, 
which is unusual. Normally a pole vault- 
er’s workouts will consist of running, lift¬ 
ing weights and performing stretching ex¬ 
ercises and gymnastics. Ripley rarely 
vaults in workouts now, but in 1974 he 
made 25 jumps a session. 

Except for an occasional jogger, Rip¬ 
ley and his wife were usually alone on 
the infield at the San Jose State track. 
Each night he would follow Ganslen’s in¬ 
structions on one phase of the vault—ei¬ 
ther the approach, the plant or the po¬ 
sitioning of the body in the air. To make 
sure he concentrated on technique rath¬ 
er than height, Ripley used a lighter-than- 
usual pole, which he gripped well down 
on the shaft from where he would nor¬ 
mally hold it. He also shortened his ap¬ 
proach to 84 feet instead of the 115 feet 
he employed in meets. This condensing 
of the elements of the vault forced Rip¬ 
ley to place the bar well below the heights 
at which he had customarily practiced. 

As a result of this devotion to basics, 
Ripley now excels at the one phase of 
the event most vaulters never fully mas¬ 
ter. When vaulting coaches say, “Attack 


Ripley sticks with the vault because it is a combination of sprinting, gymnastics and daredeviltry 


the box,” they mean keep on accelerat¬ 
ing through the plant, that moment when 
the vaulter rams his pole into the back 
of the box. “There’s a natural fear of run¬ 
ning full speed and jamming a pole into 
a wall,” says Earl Bell. “It’s like grab¬ 
bing a low bridge at top speed. It seems 
like it could yank your arms out. 

“What really sets Dan apart from oth¬ 
er vaulters is how aggressive he is when 
he plants,” says Bell. “All you have to 
do is see the expression on his face and 
you know what it is to attack the box.” 

As Ripley went about perfecting his 
technique in the summer of 1974 he was 
gradually able to move the bar upward 
even though he never varied from using 
his light pole, low grip and short ap¬ 
proach. In July he cleared 16' 3", match¬ 
ing the best he had ever done in com¬ 
petition, then 16'6" and 16'9". A sore 


back forced him to rest for several weeks, 
but on the day he began working out 
again he jumped 17 feet. 

Two weeks later, in early September, 
he vaulted 17 feet again, and this time 
his curiosity got the best of him. He 
grabbed a stiffer pole, repositioned his 
grip and backed up to 98 feet. Even 
though he mistimed his takeoff. Ripley 
sailed easily over the bar. He raised it to 
17' 3" and made that on his first attempt. 
Up went the bar once more, to 17'6". 
Another clean jump on the first try. 

“When I landed in the pit, l went cra¬ 
zy,” Ripley says. “Just my wife and I were 
there, but I started jumping around like I 
had won the Olympics. I had been hop¬ 
ing to turn myself into a consistent 16' 6" 
jumper and had dreamed of clearing 17 
feet. The year before, the best amateur in¬ 
door vault in the world had been 17' 8". 

continued 
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My jump that night had put me right up 
there with the world-class vaulters.” Rip¬ 
ley pauses, savoring the revelations of 
that September evening. Then quietly, as 
if it had just happened, he says, “Wow!" 

From then on it was just a matter of 
Ripley’s biding his time. Late in Decem¬ 
ber, Ernie Bullard, his coach at San Jose, 
wangled him an invitation to an indoor 
meet in Saskatoon. Ripley had never at¬ 
tempted to jump higher than his 17' 6" 
practice vault, but in Saskatoon he won 
with a Canadian record of 17' 8". That 
height also lopped the San Jose State rec¬ 
ord of 17' 7". Ripley had primed himself 
for that mark by choosing locker No. 177 
at school. 

When Ripley arrived at the Sunkist 
meet three weeks later, only a few other 
athletes—and even fewer spectators— 
had heard of his performance in Can¬ 
ada. Those who had were skeptical. But 
Ripley easily won the Sunkist at 17'6" 
and Bullard encouraged him to keep go¬ 
ing and try to break Steve Smith’s world 
amateur record of 18' V*" (Smith, after 
turning pro, had vaulted 18' 2Vi "). “The 
bar was at 18' I", which was five inches 
higher than I’d ever attempted," Ripley 
says. "I didn't think 1 had a chance, so I 
was relaxed. On my first try I barely 
ticked the bar off. I couldn't believe it. I 
said to myself, ‘Hey. I think I can make 
that.’ ” On the third attempt he did. Dan 
Ripley, believe it or not, had become the 
indoor world-record holder. 

T he only other time Ripley cleared 
18 feet in 1975 was at the NCAA 
championships, the meet at which he 
had no-heighted at 15' 6" a year ear¬ 
lier. This time he set a meet record of 
18' 1", but finished second to Bell be¬ 
cause he had had more misses. But Rip¬ 
ley didn’t even bother to compete in 
the AAU championships a week later. 
“Mentally, 1 was still not a track per¬ 
son,” he says. “I thought of myself as a 
16' 3" vaulter.” 

He became a track person soon after, 
but only as a sort of defense mechanism 
against loneliness. In the fall of 1975 Rip¬ 
ley's marriage broke up. He stopped work 
on his teaching credential and moved 
back in with his parents in Anaheim. “I 
didn’t have a job, I didn’t have any plans. 
I didn’t even know what to do with my¬ 
self.” he says. Eventually Ripley called 
Tom Jennings, the coach of the Pacific 


Coast Club. Jennings invited Ripley to 
his home in Cerritos, Calif, that same 
night, and Ripley became a member of 
the PCC. “Dan was really a basket case,” 
says Jennings. “He thought his life was a 
failure. I remember he sat in a rocking 
chair... he should always sit in a rock¬ 
ing chair.” 

Ripley opened the 1976 indoor sea¬ 
son back at Saskatoon and would have 
set a world record of 18' 1%" there, but 
he started celebrating too soon and 
knocked the bar off with his trailing arm 
on the way down. He did set a new mark 
the following week at College Park, Md. 
with a jump of 18' l'/i" and then ap¬ 
peared to break that seven days later in 
Albuquerque. However, after taking a 
victory lap to a standing ovation, he was 
told that the bar had been remeasured 
and it had been set at only 18' 1". No 
matter. The next week he vaulted 
18'2'/S" in Los Angeles. Two Polish 
vaulters, Tadeusz Slusarski and Wlady- 
slaw Kozakiewicz. temporarily seized the 
world record with jumps of 18' 3" and 
18' 314" respectively, but Ripley got it 
back in the final week of the ’76 season. 
With his right arm. the one he pushes 
off with, beet-red and swollen from a 
smallpox vaccination, Ripley jumped 
18' 3 3 A " at the U-S. Olympic Invitational 
in Madison Square Garden on Feb. 20. 

It had been the kind of indoor season 
track and field athletes dream of—but 
for Ripley it had been a nightmare. “On 
trips with the team, one part of me said. 
‘I want to have fun,’ so sometimes I’d be 
very outgoing. But I was so upset about 
my marriage that more often I’d with¬ 
draw and be a loner. I was one extreme 
or the other, back and forth, either to¬ 
tally frenetic or totally withdrawn. My 
teammates probably thought I was weird. 
I probably was.” 

Another Ripley trait surfaced that 
year. “I would go to meets,” he says, “and 
feel so bad I wasn’t sure I could jump.” 
Yet he kept setting world records. These 
days when Ripley is listing the various 
reasons why he’ll probably no-height in 
a meet, Jennings is quick to assure the 
meet promoter, “It’s just that Dan’s way 
to be positive is to be negative." 

Ripley’s depression deepened when 
the 1976 outdoor season got under way 
and he no-heighted in the qualifying 
round of the Olympic Trials in Eugene, 
Ore. The day had been one of those typ¬ 


ically frustrating occasions that often 
make Ripley wish he had picked an event 
that doesn’t depend so much on equip¬ 
ment. Ripley had been unsure what pole 
to use, because he had just returned from 
a four-week layoff caused by a pulled left 
hamstring. Compounding his uncertainty 
was the fact that he had been dieting to 
reach his vaulting weight of 180. He has 
jumped with as much as 198 pounds on 
his 6-foot frame, which is why his PCC 
teammates still occasionally call him “the 
fat squirrel." 

The first pole Ripley chose for the 
opening height of 17 feet in Eugene 
proved to be too light. It flexed too much 
and carried him into the bar on the way 
up. He changed to a stiffer pole for his 
next attempt. This lime he got more than 
enough height, but the pole was so stiff 
he didn’t penetrate far enough toward 
the pit and came down on top of the 
bar. That left Ripley in a desperate quan¬ 
dary. He had no in-between pole for his 
final attempt. He chose the stiffer pole. 
It was the wrong choice. “As soon as I 
left the ground. I knew I wasn’t going to 
the Olympics," he says. “I wanted to quit 
vaulting right there. I was totally disil¬ 
lusioned with myself. There had been a 
time when the two biggest things in my 
life were my marriage and the Olympics. 
Now I had failed at both." 

Given the seesaw nature of Ripley’s 
career, it should come as no surprise that 
as he gradually put his personal life back 
in order, his pole vaulting came apart 
even more. While he was sidelined by an¬ 
other hamstring pull in the winter of 
1977, Ripley had met Jennings’secretary, 
Denise Dawson. On their first date they 
went to the Los Angeles Times indoor 
meet, both as spectators. They were mar¬ 
ried this past St. Patrick's Day. "I want¬ 
ed to have our wedding on a holiday." 
says Denise. “That way when everyone 
gets the green out and McDonald’s starts 
serving Shamrock Shakes he’ll know 
there’s something he’s supposed to re¬ 
member.” She is only half kidding- Rip¬ 
ley once gave Denise a birthday gift on 
his ex-wife’s birthday. 

Injury may have played the role of 
matchmaker in Ripley’s personal life but 
it also came close to putting an end to 
his vaulting career. After the Trials. Rip¬ 
ley was sidelined more and more fre¬ 
quently and he didn’t clear 18 feet again 
in 1976. The next year he was able to sur- 
continued 
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IS SECOND NATURE 
ITO OUR WAGON. 


Until now, the station wagon s 
place was near the home. Sure it was 
great for picking up the kids and shopping 
But when the going got tough, the station 
wagon didn’t have what it took to get going: four wheel drive. 

Our remarkably inexpensive Subaru wagon, on the other hand, is like having 
two cars in one. 

Besides full-time front wheel drive, at a flick of a lever from inside the car, it swings 
right into four wheel drive. Something that makes our wagon at home even when it's far. 
far away from home. 

What's more, the Subaru 4 wheel drive wagon has plenty of room and delivers great 
gas mileage. An estimated 34 highway mpg and estimated city mpg using lower 
cost regular gas. (In Calif., it's 32 estimated hwy. add @ estimated city mpg using 
unleaded)* 

We look at it this way. There are times you want to get away from it all 
Shouldn't your station wagon go with you. 

For your nearest Subaru dealer 
call 800-243-6000 toll free. 


•1^79 EPA estimates for our 4 wheel <lnv< 
estimated City mpg for comparisons Your 
depending on driving speed weather cor 
length Actual hwy mileage will probably ue less man nwy 
estimate Actual city mileage will be less in heavy traffic »■ 
nConn call I 8O0 6H2-6500 Continental U S only 
C Subaru ot America Inc 1979 



BELIEVE IT OR NOT continued 



Denise Ripley looks worried, but Dan's recently sprained shoulder bodes well for the outdoor season 


pass that height only once. At the start 
of the 1978 indoor season, Ripley decid¬ 
ed to treat his chronic injury problems 
by easing into the competition instead 
of going all-out from the start. He no- 
heighted in his opening meet, the Mu¬ 
hammad Ali Invitational, then watched 
as Mike Tully broke his world record with 
a vault of 18' 4". 

A few weeks later he returned to the 
Sunkist Invitational, where he had set his 
first world record, and cleared only 
16'6". Ripley’s career had hit rock bot¬ 
tom. The night of the Sunkist meet he 
flew with PCC teammate Francie Lar- 
rieu to the Bahamas where she was going 
to compete in a Superstars competition. 
.“It was the lowest I’ve ever seen Dan,’’ 
she says. “He didn't speak the whole trip. 
He just rocked back and forth and shook 
his head from side to side the entire way. 
Hey, that’s not easy. It takes a lot of 
coordination.” 

In the Bahamas. Ripley resolved that 
injuries or no he had to push himself to 
the limit. Just as his career had abruptly 
declined, so it now suddenly reversed it¬ 
self. Two weeks later he vaulted 18 feet 
in Toronto and almost regained his in¬ 
door record on a subsequent jump. Out¬ 
doors last year he won his first AAU title 
and cleared 18 feet for the first time in Eu¬ 
rope in a meet in Athens. Even after a 
groin pull cut short his outdoor cam¬ 


paign, Ripley was full of confidence. He 
couldn't wait for this year’s indoor sea¬ 
son to regain his world record. 

Ripley was soaring again. In his case, 
of course, that is a harbinger of a nose 
dive. At his first indoor meet he pulled 
his left hamstring. Again he gave serious 
consideration to retirement. “I couldn’t 
be healthy enough to compete in any 
meets,” he says. “Counting my last per¬ 
formance in Europe the previous sum¬ 
mer, I had suffered injuries to two dif¬ 
ferent muscles in back-to-back meets.” 

Ripley returned to the indoor circuit 
four weeks later, confident he was on the 
verge of a world record but also deter¬ 
mined to call it quits if he suffered an¬ 
other injury. He didn’t. In an amazing 
display of consistency he cleared 18 feet 
on each of the five remaining weekends 
of the indoor season. Yet the world rec¬ 
ord, which Tully had upped to 18' 5'/i" 
at the 1978 NCAA indoor champion¬ 
ships, eluded him. And it did so cruelly. 
On Feb. 3 in Edmonton. Ripley had 
cleared I8'5%", but the vault was dis¬ 
allowed because the standards holding 
the bar were not regulation. All told, by 
the time Ripley arrived in Fort Worth 
for the indoor season's final meet, he had 
made 15 attempts at a new world mark. 

Before the meet he ate dinner with 
Larrieu. Throughout the meal he groaned 
about how horrible he felt and vainly 


tried to convince her that he was likely 
to no-height. She told him he sounded 
like he was about to make his best jump 
ever. Then on the way to the meet he 
was stopped and wished good luck by a 
distinguished-looking gentleman who in¬ 
troduced himself as Dr. R. V. Ganslen. 
That night Ripley cleared 18' SVi" to re¬ 
gain the world record. 

In the wee hours of the following 
morning. Ripley knocked on the hotel 
door of a writer who was covering the 
meet. With Ripley was Vladimir Trofim- 
yenko. the Soviet vaulter who was ranked 
No. I in the world last year but who this 
night had performed in a manner that 
Ripley could easily relate to. Trofimyen- 
ko had no-heighted. The Soviet vaulter 
was carrying the dregs of a bottle of Rus¬ 
sian vodka, most of which he had ob¬ 
viously emptied into himself. Trofimyen- 
ko quickly poured a hotel bathroom glass 
full for the writer, who just as quickly re¬ 
fused it. Trofimyenko looked offended. 
Ripley tried to intercede. “He works,” 
said Ripley slowly to his fellow vaulter. 
“See typewriter. He must write story. 
Work.” Trofimyenko surveyed the type¬ 
writer and its owner, pondered the sit¬ 
uation, then muttered, “Capitalist.” 

Eventually, the Russian wandered off 
in search of livelier company. Ripley re¬ 
mained in the hotel room, seated on the 
edge of the bed, chattering nonstop. He 
talked about how he was looking toward 
the upcoming outdoor season and about 
the outdoor record of 18' 8'/«" that Dave 
Roberts set at the Olympic Trials almost 
three years before. Ripley would like to 
erase that mark as surely as he would 
like to erase the memory of his failure 
that day. 

“Despite all the attention I’ve received 
for my indoor vaulting, the fact is that 
in every year of my career I’ve jumped 
as high or higher outdoors than indoors,” 
he said. “I’ve got a good shot at Roberts' 
record now, barring injury. Of course, 
with me that’s a big bar.” A quick smile 
flashed. Then slowly Ripley’s expression 
went blank and his eyes focused some¬ 
where outside of the hotel room. Per¬ 
haps he was envisioning himself under 
an open sky arcing gracefully across the 
bar at world-record height. Or perhaps 
he was stilled by the realization that for 
right now every aspect of his life seemed 
in harmony. In the early morning quiet. 
Dan Ripley sat intensely motionless, end 
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SOTTLED IN 


NO RUM REFLECTS 
PUERTO RICO LIKE RONRICO. 


EXTRA DRY-WHITE 


PUERTO RIC 

. RUM 




ANO BOULtO y 

“ONRico RUM COMPACT 


Puerto Rico is the Rum Island, the world's foremost 
rum-producing region. And Ronrico is the rum—authentic 
Puerto Rican rum since 1860. Ronrico's smooth, light taste 
has been the pride of six generations of Puerto Rican rum 
masters. One sip will tell you why. 

RONRICO: AUTHENTIC RUM OF PUERTO RICO. 


General Wine & Spirits Co., N.Y.C. 
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Holiday Inn Welcomes Vbu to 


At Holiday Inn® hotels, we take care 
of more golfers and tennis enthusiasts 
than anybody else in the world. 

Holiday Inn Golf Hotels 5 '"— 

More Than 500 Courses. 

We invite you to bring your clubs to any 
of more than 500 Holiday Inn Golf Hotels 
worldwide. Some are right on the golf 


course. Others offer challenging courses, 
within a few minutes from your hotel. 

Holiday Inn Tennis Hotels 5 " 1 — 
Thousands of Courts. 

Bring your racquet along to any of almost 
500 Holiday Inn Tennis Hotels throughout 
the world. Each hotel has its own tennis 
courts, or courts are available nearby. 










its World of Sports Hotels m 


#1 People Pleasin’ Locations and 
# 1 Standards. 

We give you the widest choice ot the most 
popular locations. Near the things you want 
to do. 

And we do our people pleasin' best to make 
you comfortable with our famous “no surprise" 5 " 1 
standards at every one of our hotels. 


These are some of the reasons 
we please more sports enthusiasts 
than anybody else. And why we 
know we can be #1 in pleasing you. 

TToCXxflxjLU SwW- 

1 \ We Welcome You \ To The Best 
People Pleasin' Hotels In The World. 










Percent revenue growth of the big 
three car rental companies: 19764978.* 




We feature 
GMcars 
like this 
Oldsmobile 
Delta 88 


The other guys 


National Car Rental 


If the other guys are so good, 
why has National grown so much? 

In the last two years, National Car Rental has grown a whopping 59 
percent* Today, National is one of the big three car rental companies. 

But getting there wasn’t easy. 

Most of our customers came from the other guys. Maybe it’s the top 
condition of our cars, or our fast counter service. 

You see, the other guys tell you how good they are, but if they’re so good, 
how did we get so big? 

For reservations see your travel consultant or call toll-free: 800-328-4567. 
(In Minnesota 800-862-6064. In Canada call collect 612-830-2345.) In Alaska 
and Hawaii call toll-free:800-328-6321. m 


National Car Rental 


^Source: Revenue from our top ^Iciybe WC I*C bcttd*. 

100 U.S. reporting airports. 

© 1979, National Car Rental System. Inc. In Canada it's Tilden. In Europe. Africa and the Middle East it's European 



































The overthehill league 

The new Inter-American circuit, which has franchises from Miami to Maracaibo, is 
giving veterans a chance to play—except when immigration officials bench them 


W ith their tongues planted firmly in 
their cheeks, the players were tout¬ 
ing the game as the Cuban Death Match. 
Facing each other were 42-year-old Mike 
Cuellar and 34-year-old Oscar Zamora. 
Cuellar, the masterful screwballer, was a 
three-time 20-game winner for the Ori¬ 
oles a while back and in 1969 shared the 
American League Cy Young Award. The 
less-renowned Zamora played for the As¬ 
tros as recently as last season. He now 
has a thriving shoe business in Miami 
and finds time to pitch only every eighth 
day or so. 

This Latin showdown didn't occur in 
an oldtimers’ game in Baltimore or on 
a dusty diamond in San Juan, but in 
Miami, where the Amigos were open¬ 
ing their second home stand of the year 
against the San Juan Borieuas. And who 
in the world are the Amigos and the Bor- 
icuas? Well, they are none other than 
the first- and fourth-place teams, respec¬ 
tively, in the fledgling Inter-American 
League. The Inter-American is different 
from other minor leagues, not only be¬ 
cause it is peopled largely by players 
.with familiar and semifamiliar names, 
but also because it has clubs in Panama 
City, Panama; Santo Domingo, Domin¬ 
ican Republic; and Caracas and Mar¬ 
acaibo, Venezuela, as well as in Miami 
and San Juan. 

On this night a predominantly Latin 
crowd of 3,152—the Amigos’ largest 
turnout of the season—came to see the 
new show in town, and they weren’t dis¬ 
appointed. After giving up two runs in 
the first inning. Zamora settled down and 
beat San Juan on six hits, two of them 
by Bobby Tolan, late of the Cards, Reds, 
Padres, Phils, Pirates and Nankai Hawks. 
Inspired by their cheerleaders, the Hot 
and Juicy Wendy’s Girls, the Amigos 
shelled Cuellar in the fifth when First 


Baseman Brock Pemberton, who played 
for the Mcts in ’75, hit a grand-slam home 
run. The loss was the first in five deci¬ 
sions for Cuellar, who has been pitching 
with a pulled hamstring since his third 
start. 

Many of the Cuban expatriates in the 
crowd had seen Cuellar pitch for the Ha¬ 
vana Sugar Kings in 1957 and ’58, and 
the game had the same festive atmo¬ 
sphere that characterizes games in Cuba. 
The spectators beat out Latin rhythms 
on conga drums and cowbells and react¬ 
ed vociferously to events both on and 
off the field. When a shapely young wom¬ 
an in hot pants and halter top left her 
seat, she got a rousing round of applause. 
Her return was greeted by a standing ova¬ 
tion that stopped the game. 

Unfortunately, customs and immigra¬ 
tion officials aren’t as thrilled by the go¬ 
ings-on in the Inter-American League. 
When the Borieuas left Caracas for Mi¬ 
ami, the authorities kept Cuellar from 
boarding the team’s flight, and he barely 
made it to the game on time. Nobody 
knows exactly what the holdup was, ex¬ 
cept that it concerned visas, which are a 
persistent problem for the Cuban-born 
players in the league. Miami backup 
Catcher Jorge Curbelo hasn’t made it 
into Venezuela in two tries. In addition, 
a few members of the Santo Domingo 
Azucareros failed to show for a game in 
Puerto Rico, reportedly because of visa 
difficulties. Visas aren’t the Azucareros’ 
only problems; the club’s discombobu- 
lated management didn’t send box scores 
to the league until the season was six 
weeks old. 

Immigration and front-office foul-ups 
are just a few of the IAL’s many grow¬ 
ing pains. After only six weeks of the sea¬ 
son, two owners, two general managers 
and one manager have been replaced. 



Manager Johnson no longer bats often, but his 
Amigos have been a big hit with a 28-8 record. 


and the Borieuas have moved some of 
their games from San Juan to various 
sites in the interior of the Common¬ 
wealth because they were drawing only 
about 200 fans a game. In fact, atten¬ 
dance has been poor everywhere except 
Caracas, where the Metropolitanos arc 
attracting nearly 7,400 a game, 2,400 
more than any other Triple A team and 
3,500 more than the Oakland A’s. 

Traveling has also been rough, even 
by minor league standards. In most 
places, the hotels and clubhouses have 
been decidedly second-rate, and the 
Amigos have yet to take a flight that 
wasn’t at least an hour late. Because of 
the vagaries of Caribbean air travel, they 
have started one game at 10 p.m., had an¬ 
other suspended in the eighth inning and 
continued 
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BASEBALL c ontinued 


had to fly to a third in two shifts, with 
the second group not arriving until min¬ 
utes before game time. 

Such troubles are not wholly unex¬ 
pected considering that the infant IAL 
was hastily put together over the winter. 
It is the brainchild of Bobby Maduro. 
who owned the Sugar Kings in pre-Cas¬ 
tro Cuba and from 1967 to ’78 was Bowie 
Kuhn’s assistant for inter-American 
baseball. To get the new league under 
way, Maduro had to overcome strong op¬ 
position from the Caribbean winter 
leagues, which view the Inter-American 
as a competitor for Latin players’ ser¬ 
vices and Latin fans’ affections, and from 
several major league owners, who felt 
they had a corner on baseball talent in 
the Caribbean. 

Unlike teams in Triple A leagues based 
solely in the U.S. and Canada, those in 
the IAL arc not affiliated with big league 
organizations. As a result, Inter-Amer¬ 
ican rosters are composed almost entire¬ 
ly of players who have been released or 
overlooked by major league teams. And 
that’s precisely what Maduro wanted. 

“This league was desperately needed," 
he says, “and I wrote a letter to the com¬ 
missioner 10 years ago telling him so. 
When I started in baseball, there were 
56 minor leagues. Now there arc only 
18. Today, if you’re not good enough to 
make it to the majors in three years, 
you’re eliminated from consideration.” 

Miami Manager —and sometime play¬ 
er—Dave Johnson, a three-time Gold 
Glove winner with Baltimore and a .262 
lifetime hitter, sees a need for a league 
that welcomes older players. 

“The system isn’t conducive to breed¬ 
ing talent anymore,” he says. “The real 
problem is that, as a rule, scouts and mi¬ 
nor league managers are incompetent 
judges of ability. Usually they were .220 
hitters who couldn’t get jobs outside of 
baseball. 

“You can’t imagine the number of 
talented players these guys have hurt or 
overlooked. The Yankees were using the 
best pitcher in baseball, Ron Guidry, as 
a reliever in the minors. Also, with ex¬ 
pansion and the rush to get kids into 
the majors came the elimination from 
Triple A ball of the veteran player. In¬ 
stead of being a tough educational step 
to the big leagues. Triple A has become 
nothing more than glorified Double A. 
Owners didn’t really appreciate the val¬ 
ue of having young prospects playing 
against veterans." 


Veterans are one thing the IAL has 
plenty of. The league boasts such golden 
oldies as 38-year-old Cesar Tovar, 35- 
year-old Dave May, 35-year-old Clarence 
(Cito) Gaston and 36-year-old Adolfo 
Phillips. And most of them can still play. 
According to Santo Domingo Manager 
Mike Kekich, who is best remembered 
for his spouse-swap with Fritz Peterson 
when both pitched for the Yankees, 
“They’re now reaching their outer lim¬ 
its”—that is, they are still good enough 
to be major-leaguers but in another year 
or two will be over the hill. 

The Amigos, whose average age is 
27.5, have 13 players with big league ex¬ 
perience, twice as many as any other club 
except Santo Domingo, which has eight. 
Among the belter known are pitchers 
Bob Reynolds (Montreal, St. Louis, Mil¬ 
waukee, Baltimore, Detroit. Cleveland), 
Mike Wallace (Phillies, Yankees, Cardi¬ 
nals, Rangers) and Hank Webb (Mets); 
Designated Hitter Hal Breeden (Cubs. 
Expos), who is in a slump—“I just went 
0 for Puerto Rico”; and Outfielder Dan¬ 
ny (The Sundown Kid) Thomas, who 
won the Triple Crown in the Eastern 
League in 1976. He also hit .276 in 32 
games that season for the Brewers but 
was released because, as a member of 
the World Wide Church of God. he was 
forbidden to play from sundown Friday 
until sundown Saturday. 

Whether they have been up to the big 
leagues or only as far as Double A, all of 
these players know this is probably their 
final shot at getting another serious look 
by the majors. 

“Baseball has said we’re dead." says 
Wallace, who was 6-0 pitching out of 
the Yankee bullpen in 1974 and never 
had a losing record in four seasons in 
the majors. “We’re all trying to prove 
them wrong. Ninety-five percent of us 
have eaten the pink slip. It’s almost like 
a bond among us. Even the trainer has 
been released. My only hope was to come 
down here and win 20, and even that 
may not be sufficient.” 

Wallace, now 6-1, may well get 20 
wins the way the Amigos are playing. Be¬ 
cause their front office got organized ear¬ 
lier than the other teams’ and because 
Miami is the only IAL club based in the 
U.S., the Amigos had an advantage when 
it came to signing players. Consequently, 
they have a 28-8 record and a 7 l /2-game 
lead. When the players and managers are 
asked to assess the IAL. they invariably 
tell you that, on balance, the quality of 


the league’s play is somewhere between 
Triple A and Double A. but that the Ami¬ 
gos are in a class by themselves. “We 
are probably the best Triple A club in ex¬ 
istence," says Johnson. 

Miami has a team batting average of 
.296 and a team ERA of 2.45. The Ami¬ 
gos’ best batters are outfielders Jim Ty¬ 
rone (.357), who was hitting over .300 
for Oakland in 1977 when Charlie Fin¬ 
ley benched him. and Leon Brown 
(.346). who hit over .300 in three of his 
four years in Triple A and was with the 
Mets for most of the 1976 season. Mi¬ 
ami also has a 26-year-old reliever from 
Nicaragua named Porfirio Altamirano. 
who may throw as hard as anyone in the 
majors. This is his first year of pro ball, 
and he has a 0.91 ERA. Each of these 
players, says Johnson, could help a ma¬ 
jor league club right now. 

For the time being, they must be con¬ 
tent with playing in what they have nick¬ 
named the Mariana League. “Every time 
you need something in one of those coun¬ 
tries, you always hear maflana, maf)ana." 
says Wallace, reviving a shopworn ste¬ 
reotype. Although the players don’t like 
to admit it. it is they who make this the 
Maftana League, because without it. 
there would be no manana for most of 
them. 


THE WEEK 

(May 20-26) 

by JIM KAPLAN 


Ml \A/EQT Thc limc w;,s ripe for 

ML VVLO I a good old-fashioned 
bench-clearing brawl. Neither the Dodgers 
(3-3) nor the Reds (2-41 had been faring well. 
“We're not getting the big hit or the big out 
when we need it." said Los Angeles Manager 
Tom Lasorda. The Dodgers proved him right, 
dropping two winnablc games, 3-2 and 7-6, 
to San Diego. 

While committing three errors in a 12-2 
loss to San Francisco, the Reds looked worse. 
In that forgettable game, two Red runners 
ended a threat by winding up together at third, 
and a third runner was thrown out at home 
by 20 feet. 

Then came fight time. With the Dodgers 
ahead 14-2, the Reds were already on edge 
as Los Angeles' Davey Lopes took an unex¬ 
pected swing at a 3-0 pitch—and homered. 
Now the Reds were seething. Trouble came, 
as it usually does, with an act of retribution, 
Thc next time Lopes came to bat, Cincy’s 
Dave Tomlin threw four straight brushbacks, 
continued 
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A complete list of 
tire manufacturers offering 
a range of radials with 
30,000,40,000 and 50,000 
mile limited warranties: 

1. Dunlop. 


Quality always comes to the top. That's 
why Dunlop still offers you the assurance of 
a range of steel-belted radials with limited 
mileage tread wear warranties. So, the next 
time you need tires, take the time to read 
the fine print. And know what you're getting 
onto. Your nearby Dunlop Tire Pro is in 
the Yellow Pages. 



The Tire Pros 


WORLD LEADER IN RADIAL TECHNOLOGY FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


WARRANTY: Under Dunlop's Limited Tread Wear Warranties, new Radial Tires are warranted to deliver to the first retail 
purchaser in normal use, when properly fitted to one passenger car, tread life as follows: Elite Seventy— 50.000 miles; 

SP4—40,000 miles; Gold Seal—30,000 miles If your tire wears evenly to the tread wear indicators before delivering the 
warranted mileage, Dunlop will, on presentation of the Dunlop mileage certificate to any participating dealer and in exchange 
for the worn tire, give credit toward a comparable new Dunlop tire based on Dunlop's Mileage Unit Price and tire mileage 
not received. The Mileage Unit Charge reasonably reflects current retail prices You pay local taxes and mounting and 
balancing charges. For complete details, see your Dunlop dealer.'' 


Dunlop. P.O Box 1109, Buffalo, N Y 14240 




BASEBALL continued 


one of which sailed behind Lopes' neck. The 
Dodgers charged Tomlin en masse; the Reds 
charged the Dodgers en masse. After matters 
seemed to have cooled, the Dodgers' Derrel 
Thomas and the Reds’ Rick Auerbach staged 
a fracas of their own. prompting another gen¬ 
eral brawl. 

The Dodgers got the best of the evening. 
They not only won 17-6 on a club-record- 
lying seven homers, but also got an inning’s 
work from the reactivated Reliever Terry For¬ 
ster, who retired the side in his first outing of 
the season. Earlier, Don Sutton set a club rec¬ 
ord by getting his 21 Oth victory, one more 
than Don Drysdale. 

Three San Diego (3-4) irregulars—Kurt 
Bevacqua. Broderick Perkins and Dan 
Briggs—had game-winning, ninth-inning 
RBIs. Padre regulars didn’t fare as well, as 
the team scored just 17 runs in seven games. 
Not even the signing of Pitcher Gaylord Per¬ 
ry through 1980 was particularly cheering. 
Embarrassed that Perry had gotten a loss and 
a no-decision despite giving up only one 
earned run in two starts, owner Ray Kroc 
wrote him, “Not a run for you and that’s sad." 

The news was sadder still in Atlanta (3-3). 
where slugger Dale Murphy (13 homers. 36 
RBIs) will be out six to eight weeks recu¬ 
perating from a knee operation. However, the 
Braves did brighten the spirits of Houston’s 
Joe Niekro, who received a bottle of fine wine 
from brother Phil after beating Atlanta 4-1 
for his 100th victory. At week’s end he de¬ 
feated the Padres 9-0 for his fifth straight vic¬ 
tory. In that win the Astros (4-3) got a first- 
inning run for the 21st time this year. They 
have scored 23% of their runs in their first at 
bat. Alas, Pitcher Ken Forsch was placed on 
the 21 -day disabled list with tendinitis. 

Bob Knepper helped give the Giants a 4-2 
week by beating Atlanta 6-4 on his 25th birth¬ 
day. Nevertheless, there was an ill wind blow¬ 
ing across the Bay. The Giants have informed 
their Candlestick Park landlord—the city of 
San Francisco—that the newly installed grass 
surface is uneven and soft. 

CIN 25-18 SF 25-21 HOUS 25-22 
LA 22-25 SO 19-28 ATL16-27 

Ml FACT Montreal (3-1) moved 
ML LMO I into first, .013 ahead of 
Philadelphia (2-4). The Expos had it all: 
Pitcher Ross Grimsley won for the first time 
in 18 days, and Steve Rogers for the first time 
in 13; slugger Tony Perez batted .417; on de¬ 
fense, Second Baseman Rodney Scott saved 
Rogers’ win with a diving stop; and coming off 
the bench, the seven-man BUS—Broke Un¬ 
derrated Superstars—squad had a .455 week. 

Despite four errorless games, the Phillies 
had virtually nothing. The pitching was em¬ 
barrassing. Nino Espinosa lost twice, allow¬ 
ing 10 runs in 11 Vt innings, and Dick Ruth- 
ven’s slow pitching motion allowed the 
Cardinals to steal four bases and use them to 


beat him 3-1. The hitting—16 runs in six 
games—was almost nonexistent. And the 
depth, evidently, was shallow. When Short¬ 
stop Larry Bowa suffered a broken thumb and 
was lost for at least 15 days, the club brought 
Bud Harrelson out of retirement. Harrelson 
had previously been working in sales for a 
Wall Street commercial collection agency and 
playing softball on weekends. 

St. Louis (1-3) was equally horrible, but in¬ 
finitely more entertaining. The Cards surren¬ 
dered a three-run lead in the 10th when the 
Mets’ Richie Hebner hit a three-run homer, 
and then lost that game 8-7 in the 11th on 
weak-swinging Frank Taveras’ run-scoring 
single. “Mark Littell pitched to a bleep hitter 
like he was Babe Ruth,” said Card Manager 
Ken Boyer, his 48th birthday spoiled. 

Boyer’s players then began committing 
Cardinal sins. Lou Brock had both a hot bat 
(.438) and a hot temper. He threw a bat to¬ 
ward Third Base Umpire Andy Olsen, who 
had ruled that Brock failed to check his swing 
on strike three. Pitcher John Denny, a 5-3 
loser to the Phillies, advanced threateningly 
on a mike-toting reporter and also alleged that 
veteran Umpire Frank Pulli, who had worked 
the plate during Denny’s defeat, was worse 
than the substitute umps had been. Respond¬ 
ed Catcher Ted Simmons, “The pitchers who 
win 15 to 25 games are usually not affected 
by those things.” Defending Pulli, Simmons 
added, "I’ve known him a long time, and I’ve 
always known him to be a good umpire." 

Nothing could ruin New York's week, not 
even a game called by fog with the score tied 
3-3 in the 11th, no outs and Met Joel Young¬ 
blood on third. That game now must be en¬ 
tirely replayed. The Mets took four of five as 
Richie Hebner drove in 13 runs, Lee Mazzilli 
went on one of his .500 tears, Youngblood bat¬ 
ted .407, and reactivated Pat Zachry beat the 
Cubs 4-2 for his first victory in 42 days. 

Chicago (3-3) traded one troubled pitch¬ 
er. Ray Burris (6.14 ERA), to the Yankees 
for another, Dick Tidrow (7.83). Encouraged 
by the change of scenery. Tidrow threw three 
innings of hitless relief and saved Dennis 
Lamp's 4-1 win over the Phils. When the 
Cubs beat the Mets 9-7 in the first game of a 
doubleheader. Manager Herman Franks com¬ 
pared the experience to making love. Alas, 
the 4-2 defeat in the nightcap was anything 
but romantic. 

Pittsburgh (2-3) had to love a 4-2 win over 
Montreal. It was the Pirates’ sixth straight vic¬ 
tory, and Bert Blyleven's first of the year. Bly- 
leven took his moment of triumph to get in 
the last word in his spat with the departing 
substitute umpires. “I can’t blame my record 
on them,” said Blyleven, who entered the 
week with a 5.14 ERA, "but 1 could've won 
three or four games. I threw a lot of 3-2 pitch¬ 
es that completely confused them." 

MONT 24-14 PHIL 26-16 ST. L 21-17 
CH118-21 PITT 18-21 NY 15-24 


AI \A/FQT Thc race ,i 8 h,enccl when 

nL WHO I Minnesota dropped five 
of six to Kansas City (4-2) and Texas (4-2). 
When Jerry Koosman suffered his first loss— 
4-3 to Texas—the Twins’ record against the 
Royals. Rangers and Angels declined to an 
embarrassing 4-13. 

Kansas City overcame a tendency to self- 
destruct. After losing 12-7 to Seattle, Pitcher 
Rich Gale commented. “I was super in the 
first inning. In the second I eroded in parts, 
and in the third I completely disappeared." 
Later in the week Gale again “eroded in 
parts" but beat Minnesota 7-4. Other K.C. 
pitchers were abuilding. Paul Splittorff. who 
has won six of his last seven, defeated the 
Twins 5-1 and 7-4, Dennis Leonard edged 
Seattle 5-4 for his first win since April 28, and 
Al Hrabosky got his first save since May 5. 

Coming out of a slump, the Rangers’ Al 
Oliver blasted three homers in a 7-2 win 
over the Twins. “I went three games with¬ 
out a hit," Oliver said, "and my wife re¬ 
fused to cook dinner. When I didn’t get a 
hit the fourth day, she gave her tickets away. 
She said she wasn’t coming out to the park 
to see me do that stuff. I guess if I ever go a 
week without a hit. I’ll be sleeping in a tent 
in the backyard." 

California (2-4) was hurting. At least half 
a dozen players were nursing injuries, most 
notably catchers Brian Downing and Terry 
Humphrey. With no healthy receivers. Man¬ 
ager Jim Fregosi was forced to use Jim An¬ 
derson, who had caught only once before— 
in the Babe Ruth League. Anderson was fine 
for six innings, but in the seventh he deflect¬ 
ed Don Aase’s bouncing pitch down the third 
baseline and tripped while chasing it. allow¬ 
ing the Brewers' Paul Molitor to score the 
game’s only run. Undaunted, Anderson said. 
“I’ll play anywhere." 

Seattle Shortstop Mario Mendoza seems to 
play everywhere. Known as El Aspirador— 
Spanish for the vacuum cleaner—he has com¬ 
mitted just two errors in his last 32 games. 
The Mariners have made only 16 errors in 
that stretch. Sparked by Mendoza’s expected 
fielding and unexpected hitting—his two sin¬ 
gles and a double contributed to a 12-11, 12- 
inning win over K.C.—Seattle won four of 
seven from the Royals and Rangers. 

Chicago (4-2) pitchers had some interest¬ 
ing comments. Ross Baumgarten whipped 
California 6-1, allowing one hit in eight in¬ 
nings, and wasn’t pleased. "I was mediocre, 
and yet I won." said Baumgarten. who gave 
up eight walks. “I pitched better in Califor¬ 
nia [where Nolan Ryan had earlier beaten 
him 4-0 on two hits and 11 strikeouts].” Af¬ 
ter whipping Oakland 6-1, Ken Kravec cred¬ 
ited a nutritionist with putting him on a car¬ 
bohydrate diet that is heavy on spaghetti and 
cereals. "Being single and eating out a lot, 
my diet was terrible," Kravec said. "A new 
diet is better than getting married." 

What happened in Oakland (1-5) was no 
continued 
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THE FIRST CHEW OF THE 80s. 

YOU’VE GOT TO DRIVE IT TO BELIEVE IT. 


Snow, rain and mud. They 
don't exactly make driving easy. 

But Citation has front wheel 
drive. With 65% of the weight over 
the front ‘driving wheels." the 
center of gravity is forward. And 
the result is impressive traction 
on wet roads, snow and in mud. 

IMPRESSIVE GAS 
MILEAGE ESTIMATES. 

Citation's standard 4-speed 
transmission is made to conserve 
gasoline. It’s an overdrive. And at 
cruising speeds the 4th gear 
actually lets the engine run slower 
than with a conventional trans¬ 
mission. helping to get impressive 
fuel economy. 

Of course. Citation's EPA 
estimated MPG of (2^ (city). 38 
estimated highway, are Impressive 
anyway. That's with standard 2.5 
Liter 4-cylinder engine and 


GM 


manual transmission. 

Remember: Compare the circled 
estimated MPG to the estimated 
MPG of other cars. Vou may get 
different mileage depending on 
your speed, trip length and 
weather. Your actual city mileage 
will be less In heavy city traffic. 
Your actual mileage will probably 
be less than the highway estimate. 
California estimates lower. 

0 TO 50 IN 9 SECONDS PLAT 
WITH THE AVAILABLE V0. 

When it comes time to pack 
up and be gone. Citation's got that 
old pick up and go. In fact, in 
engineering tests Citation goes 
from 0 to 50 in 9 seconds flat. 
That's with Citation's available 2.8 
Liter V6 and automatic trans¬ 
mission. California figures not 
available. (Citation is equipped 
with GM-built engines produced 
by various divisions. See your 
dealer for details.) 


IT'S A WHOLE NEW KIND 
OP COMPACT CAR. 

Now. we could talk about 
our new 1980 Chevy Citation for 
pages and pages. 

We could tell you that there's 
room for five. Or. in the hatchback 
models, for two passengers and 30 
bags of groceries with the rear seat 
down. We could explain how it has 
hatchback convenience along with 
a hidden cargo area. We could talk 
up its driving agility and give you 
the hard facts on its slip-stream 
styling. 

But after all was said and 
done, we'd still have to say you've 
got to drive it to believe it. 

And so we encourage you to 
see your Chevy dealer about test 
driving the 1980 Chevy Citation. 
After all. it could be just the car 
you've had In mind. 





CIT A TION 2-DOOR HATCf fBATK COCPE IN RED 
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BASEBALL continued 
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laughing matter. Distracted by base runner 
Junior Moore, Pitcher John Johnson was 
called for a balk. Johnson, however, contin¬ 
ued his motion and lobbed the ball to home 
plate. What Johnson didn't know is that a 
thrown ball on a balk call is in play. The White 
Sox' Chet Lemon knew—and socked a three- 
run homer, turning a 1-1 game into a rout. 

MINN 25-17 CAL 26-19 TEX 25-19 KC 25-20 
CHI 22-21 SEA 17-30 OAK 15-31 

AI I- A QT Lmle-known players 
r\L L_r\0 | made big contributions. 
Second Baseman Danny Aingc, the 20-year- 
old BYU basketball star, reported to Toronto 
(2-3) and hit .500 in his first four games. Ainge 
and 21-year-old Shortstop Alfredo Griffin, 
who hit .471, are baseball's youngest double¬ 
play combination. Boston Catcher Gary Al- 
lenson, a 24-year-old rookie, reached base on 
a 75-foot blooper past the pitcher’s mound, 
to set up a seven-run inning in a 7-5 win 
over Baltimore. The Orioles (4-1), however, 
continued to surge—they’ve won 26 of their 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

GEORGE BRETT: The Royal third baseman 
batted .538, with half of his hits—three dou¬ 
bles, two triples, two homers—going for extra 
bases. He had nine RBls and set a club rec¬ 
ord by scoring in his 11th straight game. 


last 32 games—because of contributions by 
unfamiliar players such as Sammy Stewart, 
who threw 12'/j innings of shutout relief, and 
Kiko Garcia, whose homer beat the Red Sox 
5-3. Milwaukee's Jim Gantner, filling in at 
ihird because Don Money is injured and Sal 
Bando was serving as the designated hitter, 
batted .481 as the Brewers won five of seven. 

Some better-known players were less suc¬ 
cessful. The Tigers (2-3) placed Pitcher Mark 
Fidrych on the 21-day disabled list when ten¬ 
dinitis flared up in his throwing arm. New 
Yprk (2-3) used slowballing Jim Kaal in short 
relief, a job usually reserved for fastballers. 
Kaal hit Steve Kemp with a pitch and forced 
in the Tigers’ winning run in a 4-3 victory 
over the Yanks. "1 was trying to play country 
hardball,” Kaat said, “and 1 didn't make it." 

At least the Indians' big names lived up to 
their reputations. As Cleveland won four of 
five, Andre Thornton (.389) kept hitting while 
Wayne Garland pitched his first complete 
game in two years, beating Toronto 4-3. Then 
came the disappointment. With a crowd of 
40,000 anticipated, the opener of a Yankee se¬ 
ries was rained out. The next afternoon the 
dollar-conscious Indians insisted on playing 
despite dangerously slippery grounds and 
handed Tommy John an 8-4 loss, his first. 

BALT 29-14 BOS 25-17 MIL 26-20 NY 23-20 
CLEV 19-23 DET 16-21 TOR 12-33 


SHOOT THE EYES 
OUT OF THE COURSE. 
PLAY A 

SILVER BULLET. 


Longest distance. Accuracy. Spin. Trajectory. Feel. 

You’ve never had this much playability in a durable ball before. 

SILVER MAXFLI:IT’S A SILVER BULLET. 
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Are you conditioning your body 
at the expense of your feet? 

Running is a body-building, mind-expanding, totally exhilarating 
experience. Don't let inadequate footwear slow you down. 

The Etonic/km running shoe for men and women is designed to 
protect against the many hazards brought on by continuous pounding of 
heels on hard surfaces. 

It incorporates a number of highly protective features including the 
unique Dr. Rob Roy McGregor' heel and arch support. This device gently 
forces the natural padding in your heels to resume its intended form and 
function as a shock absorber. 

Running is a beautiful experience. It shouldn't have to be a pain. 



Etonic/kM 

Running Shoes by Eaton 

Charles A Eaton Co, Brockton. MA 02403 A member of the Colgate Sports Group of Companies 


Km-501 for men, Km-701 for women. 
Street Fighter Km-505 for men. 
Km-705 for women 
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Vermonters talk turkey 

Southerners do, too—and better. So each turkey season, a group of Dixie hunters 
are invited up north—drawls and all—for a shoot in the Green Mountain State 



That is, most Vermonters. Turkey 
hunters are different. 

Vermont turkey hunters revere South¬ 
erners, notably a select group of turkey- 
hunting greats whose calling and hunt¬ 
ing abilities transcend their origins—men 
like Ben Rogers Lee of Coffeeville, Ala.; 
Rob Keck of Edgefield, S.C.; and Leroy 
Braumgardt of Moscow Mills, Mo. Ver¬ 
mont hunters are so in awe of these vir¬ 
tuosos of yelp, cackle, cluck and gobble 
that during spring turkey season, which 


T o a Vermonter, anyone from below 
the Massachusetts line is a Southern¬ 
er, and Southerners are suspect. A nasal 
New Jersey accent draws stares. A Deep 
South drawl will turn a Holstein’s head 
and set most Vermonters wondering, 
“What is that he’s talking?” 


lasts for 16 days, starting on the first Sat¬ 
urday in May, anyone who knows about 
kudzu vines, says “y’all” or orders pre¬ 
sweetened iced tea l“Fool Yankees think 
you can make cold tea sweet by pouring 
sugar in it. Heck, sugar just sinks to the 
bottom of the glass and sits there”) com¬ 
mands respect. 

For example: An inveterate local hunt¬ 
er discovered on the night before open¬ 
ing day that he would have to share the 
private land he planned to hunt. So at 
3 a.m. the next day he parked his girl 
friend’s car, which bore Mississippi 
plates, prominently near his cover. 

Then he addressed an envelope to Ben 
Rogers Lee. the gobbling guru of turkey 
hunters, crumpled it and tossed it casu¬ 
ally on the dashboard with that revered 
name clearly visible through the wind¬ 
shield—a move akin to leaving seven 
Wilson T-2000 rackets with “Jimmy 
Connors” stitched on their covers in a 
car next to the municipal courts. That 
hunter may not have mastered the fly- 
down cackle on his 3-D diaphragm 
mouth call, but he has acquired a knack 
for intimidation, which is as much a part 
of turkey hunting as camouflage cloth¬ 
ing and friendly lies. 

What draws the Southern apostles of 
the wild turkey to the land of unsweet¬ 
ened tea and leads Vermonters to sport li¬ 
cense plates reading gobbl and turky is 
a new but astonishingly successful tur¬ 
key-management program that is produc¬ 
ing an abundance of large, sassy birds in 
the southern half of the state. “There 
hadn’t been a wild turkey seen in Ver¬ 
mont since the 1850s,” says Jeff Wallin, 
the state turkey biologist who spends the 
three weekends of the season running a 
checking station in Pawlet from the tail¬ 
gate of his truck. “The birds weren’t 
hunted out; their habitat was destroyed. 
Eighty percent of the forests were cleared 
for farmland, and the turkeys didn't have 
cover or food. Today, many of the farms 
have been abandoned and are overgrown 
with cover. 

“In 1969 we released 17 New York 
birds over on that ridge." He points to a 
beech-covered hill half a mile away. “The 
next year we trapped another 14 birds 
in New York and let them go up in Hub- 
conlinued 
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HUNTING continued 



THE 

85 M.P.H. TREES. 


Recently a Miami news team 
pointed a traffic radar gun at a 
clump of trees and clocked them at 
over 85 miles an hour. The trees 
were not moving at the time. 

The point of this test was to 
show that radar isn’t always right. 
Radar gun readouts can be dis¬ 
torted by dense traffic, CB’s, heater 
and air conditioning fans, even neon 
signs. In fact, according to evi¬ 
dence given in a recent Miami case, 
25% of traffic radar 
speeding tickets are in 
error. That’s why you 
need a Fu2zbuster n 
Radar Detector. 

Fuzzbuster II lets 


you know when radar is in the area 
so you cancheckyour speedometer. 
And know you're in the right when 
radar’s wrong. 

The Fuzzbuster n detects all 
types of traffic radar. That includes 
“moving’’ radar as well as all other 
X-band and K-band radar. Fuzz¬ 
buster untraps them all. It has 
more than twice the effective range 
of traffic radar. And it can detect 
radar up to 3 miles away. Over 
hills, through trees, 
around curves. 

The Fuzzbuster n 
Radar Detector. Some¬ 
times even a tree needs 
one. 



FUZZBUSTER 

America’s number one name in radar detectors. 


Sale or use of this product may be considered illegal in Michigan and Virginia. 
©1979 by Electrolert, Inc., Troy, Ohio 


bardton. Then the birds just did their 
thing.” 

Their thing was to reproduce so suc¬ 
cessfully that by 1973 the population was 
estimated at 600 birds. That spring, 579 
hunting permits were issued by lottery 
for a 12-day season, gobblers, or males, 
only. Twenty-three turkeys were shot. 
The average weight of adult birds—tur¬ 
keys older than a year—was 20.3 pounds. 
Goliaths by turkey standards. 

“Last spring, we conservatively esti¬ 
mated the population to be between 
6,000 and 8,000 birds,” says Wallin. 
“And that’s about what it is today, close 
to the carrying capacity of the land down 
here. Turkeys won’t overpopulate like 
deer, but they’re extending their range. 
They’re farther north now than they were 
historically. They cover a lot of ground, 
and they eat almost anything, so they’re 
very adaptable. 

“They’re getting smarter, too. The suc¬ 
cess rate for the ’73 season was 4%. Last 
year it was 2.3%—we issued 9,219 per¬ 
mits and checked in 210 birds. More birds 
are taken in the fall season Iwhen either 
sex may be hunted], but the population 
is so strong now that we’ve started live- 
trapping birds to ship out to other 
states—New Jersey, Maine and New 
Hampshire. Last year we even flew 15 
birds to West Germany.” 

Obviously, turkeys come hard in Ver¬ 
mont. As Wallin rattles off more statis¬ 
tics—the biggest bird: a 26 pounder; the 
high average weight of the birds: 40% of 
the adult gobblers killed in the spring of 
1978 weighed more than 20 pounds—a 
steady procession of frustrated hunters 
pulls into the checking station. 

“Check in any birds?” they all ask. 

“Four so far,” comes the answer. 

Then come the contradictions. 

“Heard five birds gobble,” says one 
hunter. 

“Didn’t hear a thing,” says another. 

“Shots on every ridge,” adds a third. 

“Nobody in the woods,” replies a 
fourth. 

Finally, bird No. 5 comes in. It’s a 
19'/2-pound gobbler with a six-inch 
beard, the tassel of hairlike feathers that 
grows on the breast of male birds. The 
beard on a turkey is the key to its sex. It 
also gives the successful hunter a talis¬ 
man, which is often threaded through an 
empty shotgun shell and worn around the 
neck—a symbol of hunting prowess and 
a basis for boastful comparisons. Unfor¬ 
tunately, as Vermont turkeys forage in 

continued 
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HUNTING continued 


winter, they drag their beards in the 
snow, wearing them down so that they 
are considerably shorter than the 12- and 
13-inch beards of their Southern kin. 

Wallin weighs the bird and measures 
beard and spurs. "Use a shotgun?” he 
asks. Shotguns and bows and arrows may 
be used to hunt turkey in Vermont. 

“Yup,” says the hunter, beaming. 

“Call him in?” Turkeys breed in 
spring, and the wise hunter will use a 
call to lure in a male, imitating the al¬ 
luring clucks and cackles of a receptive 
female. A few Vermonters, raised on deer 
hunting, still think turkeys can be stalked. 
They don't bring in many birds. 

“Call! Heck. I’ve been calling since five 
this morning. Called all over the place. 
Then I flushed this bird out of a pine 
tree walking home.” 

The chatter continues. “Ben Rogers 
Lee says. ...” “Rob Keck says. ...” “I 
heard that down in Alabama. ...” Ad¬ 
vice flies. Turkey Call, the magazine of 
the National Wild Turkey Federation, is 
often quoted. The hunters demonstrate 


their virtuosity—or lack of it—on mouth 
calls, slate calls and box calls. 

“Here’s what I call my wounded-dog 
call,” says a windbumed farmer. “Only 
damn sound I can make on this thing.” 

It sounds just like a wounded dog. Tur¬ 
key season in Vermont is four hours old. 
The mania has begun. 

Turkey hunting isn’t easy. The birds 
have good ears and exceptional eyesight. 
As Ben Lee puts it, “There’s no way I 
can say in words how good a turkey’s 
eyes are. A turkey’s eyes sit on the side 
of his head at such an angle that he can 
walk up behind an oak tree two feet thick 
and see on both sides of it.” A turkey 
can run 30 mph and fly very fast. There 
are not many people, at least not in Ver¬ 
mont, who consistently shoot a gobbler 
each spring. 

Which brings us back to those South¬ 
ern boys. They are the exalted masters 
of turkey hunting. Most of them either 
make calls, guide hunts, judge calling 
contests, win calling contests, record in¬ 
structional calling tapes or work for the 


National Wild Turkey Federation. All of 
them shoot a lot of turkeys. 

So it isn’t surprising that several of 
these hunters have been invited to Ver¬ 
mont in recent years either by the Orvis 
Company, the venerated hunting and 
fishing outfitter in Manchester, or by the 
Bennington Chapter of the National 
Wild Turkey Federation, which this year 
won the Outstanding Chapter Award 
from the national organization. 

The Southerners have been invited up 
to show Yankees how to hunt turkeys, 
and show them they have. Through 
197S, not one Southern turkey hunter 
failed to get a bird, which stacks up fa¬ 
vorably against the overall success rate 
of 3.46% for spring hunting. 

“Hunting up here is a little easier for 
us,” says Keck, the head of Chapter De¬ 
velopment for the Wild Turkey Federa¬ 
tion and a world-champion caller. He can 
purportedly call a turkey out of a roasting 
pan on its way to the oven. “First, these 
birds haven’t been hunted as hard as the 
turkeys down South, so they’re not as 
continued 
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FORD PINTO. 
NEW DESIGN FOR 79. 



ompare Pinto: It may be the best 
small car buy in America today. 


A NEW DESIGN PINTO. 


ito for 79 has a new design. New 
» front, new in back, new inside. 
|ith more standard features than last 
ir—it's a complete small car. 

PINTO VALUE PRICED. 


ipare Pinto's low sticker price to 
|her comparably equipped cars, 
may be in for a surprise. 

PINTO RUNABOUT IS: 

$974 LESS 

than Toyota Corolla Liftback 
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than Datsun 2t0 Hatchback 
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than Honda Civic CVCC 3-Door 
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PINTO STICKER PRICE $3,981. 

The Pinto Runabout, shown below, is 
sticker-priced at $3,981 (including 
optional white sidewalls), excluding 
title, taxes and destination charges. 
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NEW PINTO RUNABOUT 


MORE STANDARD FEATURES 
THAN LAST YEAR. 


Steel-Belted Radials • AM Radio 
(may be deleted for credit) • Tinted 
Glass • Protective Bodyside Molding 

• Full Wheel Covers • Rear Window 
Defroster • Front Bucket Seats 

• Deluxe Bumper Group • 2.3 Litre 
Overhead Cam Engine • 4-Speed 
Manual Transmission • Rack and 
Pinion Steering • Front Stabilizer Bar. 


EXCELLENT FUEL ECONOMY. 

EPA estimated mpg: [22]. Highway 
estimate: 32 mpg. For comparison to 
other cars. Your mileage may differ, 
depending on speed, weather and 
trip length. Actual hwy. mileage will 
probably be lower than estimate. 


REDESIGNED FUEL SYSTEM. 

Of course, all 79 model Pintos, like 
the '77s and '78s before it, have 
redesigned fuel system features, 
including a longer filler pipe, plus 
a gas tank shield. 
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HUNTING! continued 


spooky. Second, Vermont hunters are 
still learning about turkey hunting. They 
call too much, or they call too loud, or 
they don’t call at all. Turkeys talk the 
same up here as they do down home, so if 
there’s not much calling competition, 
we’re bound to do better. 

“Third, most of the guys who have 
come up from the South have been guid¬ 
ed to real good turkey areas. They might 
not have done so well if they had had to 
find birds on their own. 

“There are some other differences, but 
they balance out. You don’t have snakes 
up here, but you’ve got snow on the ridg¬ 
es early in the season. Most Southerners 
would rather see snakes than snow. 
There’s more underbrush in the South, 
so you have to call the birds in real close 
before you can see them; up here you 
can sit on a ridge and look off 100 yards. 
Course, the turkey can see you, too. 

“And then you’ve got these hills. 
Southern hunters just aren’t accustomed 
to all this up and down. This morning 
we were climbing a hill so steep that I 


saw a porcupine a good 50 feet up a tree 
and the porcupine was no more than 30 
feet from me, and we were staring at each 
other eye to eye.” 

That porcupine was all Keck saw on 
opening day. When that fact was an¬ 
nounced at the dinner and calling con¬ 
test held in Bennington that night, many 
of the 265 hunters on hand were visibly 
relieved and the successful hunters were 
elated. Even the contestants in the call¬ 
ing contest relaxed a bit when they found 
out that the preeminent judge had been 
skunked. When the din of lies and chat¬ 
ter died down and the contests began, 
the callers clucked and gobbled, yelped 
and kee-kee’d so well that Keck remarked 
that the quality of Vermont calling had 
improved considerably since last year. 

Which is to say that it may not be 
long before Vermont turkey hunters lose 
their reverence for those gentlemen from 
the South. Already a few of the more 
adroit locals, those with faded camou¬ 
flage clothing, at least a dozen calls, 10- 
gauge magnums under their arms and 


snow-worn turkey beards dangling from 
their necks, are starting to talk about 
those boys from the South, starting to 
tell some tales. 

One story has it that Lee, the master 
of them all, may have bagged his Ver¬ 
mont turkey last year more with guile 
than gobble. 

“I saw him at 10 o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, and he hadn’t gotten a bird,” recalls 
a member of the new Vermont elite. 
“Hunting hours close at 11 a.m., but he 
said that was all the time he needed to 
get himself a turkey up here, and sure 
enough, about noon 1 saw him again with 
a nice gobbler. Close to 20 pounds. 

“But then a couple of hours later, I 
called him at his motel. The owner told 
me he wasn’t in, and then she said, ‘You 
know, when the maid went in to clean 
that gentleman’s room this morning at 
eight, she found a dead turkey in his bath¬ 
tub. Now what do you think he was going 
to do with that turkey?’ ” 

Legends come hard in Vermont. And 
they die young. eno 



\ The Frosty 
i) Gin&Tonic 


Tall, clean-tasting, icy-cold. Made 
with Gilbey's Gin, of course. The famous 
frosty bottle pours a gin that’s made 
for mixing. With tonic or juice, in a Martini or 
Collins, the smooth flavor of Gilbey's 
’ always comes through. 


» Smooth 

Gilbeys Gin 

in the frosty bottle. 
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When you buy one of these 
Ford Motor Company small cars 



FIESTA 




BOBCAT 
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ZEPHYR 


you can protect it from unexpected 
repair bills for up to 3 years... 
at a special low price of $100. 


extended! ^ or< * Motor Company knows 
iggggP' service that if you're satisfied with one 
plan | 0 f our small cars . . . you're 
likely to buy another one. 

That's why we offer you our Extended Service Plan 
option that extends your protection from unexpected 
repair bills to 36 months or 36,000 miles, whichever 
comes first. 

That's why we've lowered the suggested Plan price 
for new 1979 small cars (except turbo-charged models) 
to as low as $100. 

Here's how it works. 

Ford's Extended Service Plan picks up where your 
new car warranty leaves off. It's a service contract be¬ 
tween you and Ford Motor Company . . . backed by 
over 6,500 Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealers in North 
America. 

Briefly, it covers parts and labor for repair of defects in 
the major parts of the entire power train, certain steer¬ 
ing system parts, front suspension (except alignment), 
drive axle, the basic electrical system, brakes (except for 
lining, pads, rotors, and drums), and factory-installed 
air conditioning. You pay only the first $25 per covered 
repair visit, if you use your car normally and properly 
care for it according to the Owner's Manual. 


You pay the same low amount for an Extended Ser¬ 
vice Plan whether you own or lease a single car or fleet. 
And you can pay either all at once, or in your monthly 
car payments. 

See your Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer about the 
many other advantages of an Extended Service Plan. 

When you find out how much you get for how little 
you pay, you'll find out how confident we are about the 
quality or our cars . . . how confident you can be when 
you own one . . . and how the Extended Service Plan 
could very easily pay for itself the first time you visit 
your dealer's service center. 



Another Better Idea from 
Ford Motor Company. 







































B y some means or other, maybe 3.000 
of them managed to get to Switzer¬ 
land—fiercely mustachioed men with 
long dark hair who swayed in rhythm, 
lofting their sky-blue-and-white banners. 
“ iVamos . Argentina!" they chanted, 
emotionally so high that it made no dif¬ 
ference at all that the game in progress 
before them at the Wankdorf Stadium 
in Berne was between the Icelandic and 
Swiss national sides. But soon the cur¬ 
tain-raiser would be over. And then their 
beloved campeoncs , Argentina’s soccer 
team, champions of the world, would ma¬ 
terialize. They wailed in ecstasy. 

Last week’s rematch of the 1978 World 
Cup finalists, Holland and Argentina, a 
so-called “friendly game.” was in cele¬ 
bration of the 75th anniversary of FIFA, 
the Federation Internationale de Football 
Association, the body that administers 
soccer in 146 countries from Afghanistan 
to Zambia and is the ultimate authority 
for the sport's 22.5 million players. An 
exhibition game, you might think, sim¬ 
ply to grace the jubilee. It turned out 
that nothing could have been farther 
from the truth. 

Rudy Krol, the hard man at the cen¬ 
ter of Holland’s defense a year ago in 
Buenos Aires, said before last week’s 
game that his team was “desperate to 
win." The sickening disappointment of 
twice being runner-up in the World Cup 
is still felt by the Dutch—the nation, as 
■ well as the team. Cesar Menotti. the Ar¬ 
gentinian coach, was furious that FIFA 
insisted that his lineup be as close as pos¬ 
sible to that which took the field in River 
Plate Stadium. He had young players, he 
claimed, who would now do his country 
more justice than some of the veterans 
of’78. 

Astonishingly, one of the veterans who 
seemed to be in that category was Mario 
Kempes, who had scored what turned out 
to be the winning goal in the Cup final 
last June. He didn’t appear in Switzer¬ 
land, although he had been named as a 
member of the team. A “leg injury" was 
cited. His absence, however, made room 
for 18-year-old Diego Maradona. Diego 


World Cup: 
once more, 
with feeling 

Argentina and Holland tangled again in 
a 'friendly' exhibition for FIFA, but the 
River Plate rerun turned a little rough 


who? It proved worthwhile to go to Swit¬ 
zerland and find out. 

The strongly felt antagonism between 
the two teams promised drama aplenty, 
but in addition there was the case of Jo¬ 
han Neeskens, the Dutch midfielder who 
is considered the second-best player in 
the world to his compatriot. Johan 
Cruyff. Neeskens had gone with Cruyff 
to Barcelona to play under Coach Rinus 
Michels. Neeskens’ contract with Barce¬ 
lona terminates on June 30. Before the 
Berne game, Neeskens had agonized pub¬ 
licly over the choices that presented 
themselves to him. In money terms, the 
advantage undoubtedly lay in accepting 
a reported $300.000-a-year offer from the 
Cosmos. Sentiment, though, attracted 
him to the English club. Arsenal, which 
also is seeking his services. This might 
be hard to understand unless you are 
aware of the abiding mystique in Europe 
of the Arsenal name, which has its roots 
as far back as the 1930s when the Lon¬ 
don team carried everything before it in 
world soccer. There was also a chance 
that Strasbourg of the French League 
might sign Neeskens. or even that he 
would go back to Holland. 

A man deeply concerned with all this 
is Ahmet Ertegun, the president of the 
Cosmos, who is fond of saying. "If I make 
S60 million selling records for Warner, 
why shouldn’t I spend a few million on 
players?” At Gatwick airport outside 
London, waiting for his flight to Berne 
on the morning of the game. Ertegun 
caught a glimpse of a headline in the 
sports section of the London Daily Mail: 


ARSENAL’S BATTLE WITH DOLLAR, it read. 
"May I borrow your paper?" he inquired 
urgently of the man reading it. He read 
carefully through the piece, twice. 

Neeskens himself, though, had other 
preoccupations the evening of the Ar- 
geniina-Holland match. He had been 
given the task of marking young Mara¬ 
dona. That didn't seem to be too demand¬ 
ing a task. Neeskens is 27. a big bull of a 
man, fast and dominating in the middle 
of the field, and adept with a single pass, 
yet he is as redoubtable a defender as any¬ 
one in the world. And experienced: 46 
appearances for Holland. 

Maradona, too, proved physically sol¬ 
id when he ran on the field, taller than 
most of the Argentinians—much bigger, 
for instance, than Kempes. And as soon 
as the game started, he proved that de¬ 
spite his size he was faster on the break 
than the World Cup hero. He left Nees¬ 
kens behind, cut spectacularly through 
the defense and chipped a ball to Forward 
Daniel Bertoni. The Dutch goalie. Wim 
Doesburg. just got down to stop the re¬ 
sulting ground shot. Seemingly within 
seconds. Ubaldo Fillol. the Argentinian 
goalkeeper, was beating out a fierce shot 
from Kees Kisl. In the first 10 minutes of 
the game there could have been five goals. 

The Argentinians had fielded nine of 
their 11 World Cup players, the Dutch 
only four. However much that might 
have disappointed the organizers, mo¬ 
ments after the start of the game it had 
ceased to matter. It was the orange shirts 
against the blue-and-white again, with as 
much passion as there had been in the 
cauldron of River Plate Stadium last 
June. If this was a friendly game, the 
friendliness died out within minutes. 

Early in the first half. Bertoni was tak¬ 
en out hard by Hub Stevens, a Dutch 
newcomer, and the violence then esca¬ 
lated through the match. At one point 
Neeskens was trading punches with Dan¬ 
iel Passarella. Yellow cards, rarely seen 
in friendly games, were shown to both. 
Then Dutch Defender Hugo Hovenkamp 
was writhing on the ground, and his 
teammate. Stevens, was angrily demon- 
conlinued 
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Merit 

Smashes 

Taste 

Barrier. 

-National Smoker Study 


Majority of smokers confirm'Enriched Flavor cigarette 
matches taste of leading high tar brands. 


Read what smokers had to say about MERIT in a 
recent nationwide survey. 

Confirmed: Majority of smokers rate MERIT taste 
equal to—or better than—leading high tar cigarettes 
tested! Cigarettes having up to twice the tar. 

Confirmed: Majority of smokers confirm taste 
satisfaction of low tar MERIT 

And in research conducted among current MERIT 
smokers: 

Confirmed: 85% of MERIT smokers say it 
an “easy switch" from high tar brands. 

Confirmed: Overwhelming majority of 
MERIT smokers say their former high tar 
brands weren't missed. 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT smokers 
not considering other brands. 

First Major Alternative To High Tar Smoking 

MERIT has proven conclusively that it not only 
delivers the flavor of high tar brands—but continues 


to satisfy! This ability to satisfy over long periods of time 
could be the most important evidence to date that 
MERIT is the first real alternative for high 
tar smokers. 



Kings: B mg' ■tar’/ 0.6 mg nicotine - 

100's:ll mg"tar;‘0.7mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May '78 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1979 
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Health runs 
in the family. 

(A HEALTHFUL REMINDER FROM OCCIDENTAL LIFE.) 


Run for the 
health of it. 

There's one kind of life 
insurance you have to sell 
yourself on. It's called good 
health Running is one of 
the best and most popular 
ways there is of getting 
it and maintaining it. 

Were Occidental 
Life of California, and we 
sell the other kind of life 
insurance. Good health and 
an Occidental Life policy 
together offer you and your 
family the most complete 
protection possible. 



Dr Robert Kerlan Dr Frank Jobe 

Dr. Robert Kerlan and 
Dr. Frank Jobe are two of the 
leading experts in exercise 
and sports medicine. They j 
and their professional 
associates at the National 
Athletic Health Institute* 
(NAHI) have written 
a booklet called, j|j 
"Exercise Your Right 5 
to Live" 

It's an activity out¬ 
line that discusses exercise H 
and physical fitness in general. 






We're one of North 
America's leading life insur¬ 
ance companies. And naturally, 
we have a selfish interest in 
prolonging your life. 

We're the pioneer in 
developing term insurance, 
the ideal affordable insurance 
for the first time buyer. 

And our agents are 
professionals who can pro¬ 
vide you with the right 
policy for the right time all 
during your life. Whether 
it be an individual policy or a 
group or business plan. 

Use this series of ads 
to get you started on something 
that's good for you. 


Why are we 
doing this? 


Company 
of California, PO. Box 
25096, Los Angeies, 
California 90015. 


We want you with us. 


"Occidental Life thanks NAHI (or their help in this 
proiect This ad. however, should not be taken as 
an endorsement by NAHI of Occidental Life 


^llp Occidental Life 

ATransamerica Company 


SOCCER continued 


strating to the referee how Bertoni had el¬ 
bowed him in the ribs. 

In spite of all this, the game flowed. 
In many ways it was a better match than 
the World Cup final, faster moving, more 
volatile. If no goals came, it was because 
marvelously creative attacks were blunt¬ 
ed by two magnificent defenses. On bal¬ 
ance, Argentina was somewhat faster on 
the breaks more inventive in attack. And 
Maradona proved that his reputation was 
no mere hype. He could well dominate 
world soccer for the next 10 years. 

As champion. Argentina is already 
assured of a place in the final compe¬ 
tition. So is Spain as host nation. What 
came out of the business side of the 
FIFA Jubilee in Berne was that they 
will be joined in the finals by 22 other 
nations, not just 14 as before. This doesn’t 
mean that the U.S. will have an easier 
time of making the finals. Only one ex¬ 
tra place has been allocated to the coun¬ 
tries in CONCACAF—which takes in 
the Caribbean, Central and North Amer¬ 
ica. What having a 24-team final could 
mean, though, is that the chances of the 
World Cup being held in the U.S. in 1986 
have markedly increased. It seems high¬ 
ly unlikely that Colombia, whose turn it 
is, could satisfactorily accommodate 24 
national teams. 

Meanwhile, as the celebratory game 
continued, it became clear that only a de¬ 
fensive lapse by either side could lead to 
a goal. No lapse came. Final score: a fit¬ 
ting 0-0, an honest tie—except FIFA 
somewhat unworthily decided to have a 
penalty-kick shootout. It ended 8-7, in 
Argentina’s favor. 

So that settled that. The only mystery 
left was what Neeskens’ decision would 
be. He would make up his mind, he said, 
in two weeks. Interestingly, the next day 
Neeskens’ longtime teammate, Cruyff, 
scored twice in the first seven minutes 
of his first game for his new club, the 
Los Angeles Aztecs—which he had 
joined against all expectation that he 
would line up with the Cosmos, who re¬ 
ceived a reported $600,000 from L.A. for 
relinquishing their contractual rights to 
the Dutch superstar. So the titillating 
prospect emerges that on Aug. 1 the two 
great Dutch players will be on opposite 
sides for the first time in their pro ca¬ 
reers, when the Aztecs meet the Cosmos. 
Meanwhile, Neeskens may well reflect 
that going to the Meadowlands will at 
least put some extra distance between 
himself and Diego Maradona. end 
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Valvoline 1-2-99 
Brings Out the Man in You. 



Valvoline Oil Company, Ashland. Ky. 
<SS5. Division of Ashland Oil. Inc 


Any ordinary guy can start doing 
extraordinary things with Valvoline * 
1-2-99 multi-purpose lubricant. Here's 
the muscle you need to loosen bolts, 
free frozen locks, dean steel 
and do more than 96 other 
tough jobs. Valvoline 1-2-99 
lubricates, penetrates, 
keeps out moisture and 
helps prevent rust. So a 
can around the house 
makes the man around 
the house. Buy one now 
and Valvoline will send 
you a 99 C cash refund. 
See participating retailers 
for full refund details. 


Valvoline 



Sperry Top-Skiers. So classic, 
some people never wear anything else. 

There is only one Sperry Top-Sider*® on land ^ 

... or at sea. Hand-sewn, leather-laced, durable . IJciT)pD b 
and extraordinarily handsome. I K y 

Write for our complete catalogue. ^ l ^ rv 

And read the classics. Authenticity has its own rewards" 

Sperry lop-Sider. 40 Rubber Avenue, Naugatuck. CT. 06770 


























by Roger Dionne 


Paul Magriel is a mathematician and backgammon champion of the world. His enemy is the 
dice, which obscure the intricate and beautiful patterns of his game 


A Gamesman’s 
War Against Luck, 
Disorder and 
Surface Chaos 


A caravan of Lincoln and Cad¬ 
illac limousines coursed from 
Prince Nawaf Ibn Abdul Aziz’ 
palace, which is about the size 
of a New York City block, through the 
narrow streets of Riyadh and out into 
the desert. Behind them rumbled supply 
trucks, an electric-generator truck, a ra¬ 
dio-communications truck and convey¬ 
ances loaded with stafT, servants and 
camp attendants. When Prince Nawaf. 
the brother of Saudi Arabia’s King Kha- 
lid, goes falconing, he doesn’t do it in a 
small way. 

In one of the prince’s limousines was 
a man who was clearly a foreigner, al¬ 
though instead of his customary jeans 
and baggy sweat shirt he was wearing 
the traditional Arab thoub and ghoutra. 
He kept bouncing up to look out of the 
car windows with almost childlike en¬ 
thusiasm. Everything interested him, 
even the nondescript dunes and the oc¬ 
casional aloe and tamarisk shrubs. His 
light brown hair fell over his forehead, 
and when he saw something that seemed 
to him remarkable, he would give his 
head a shake, so that his hair flopped. 
The man was Prince NawaTs backgam¬ 
mon teacher. His name: Paul Magriel. 
He was—and is—the world backgam¬ 
mon champion. Prince Nawaf does noth¬ 
ing in a small way. 

Neither the prince nor the 32-year- 
old Magriel (pronounced Ma-GREEL) 



had known who the other was when they 
first met, late one evening in the fall of 
1977 in a New York backgammon club. 
But the prince soon learned that the 
young man with the noisy crowd around 
him, women mostly, was already a leg¬ 
end in the game. He kept playing and 
playing and playing, and winning and 
winning and winning, and joking and 
laughing and flirting. He was known as 
X-22 and the Human Computer. He got 
these names in 1971 when he defeated 
the father of the modern backgammon re¬ 
naissance, Prince Alexis Obolensky, on 
the Caribbean island of St. Maarten, to 
win the second major backgammon tour¬ 
nament he had ever entered. Since then 
Magriel has won or finished in the mon¬ 
ey in more than 50 tournaments, which 
he claims is a record. 

Magriel’s most recent exploit was en¬ 
hancing the good spirits in the club the 
night he met the prince. Not long be¬ 
fore, Magriel and Roger Low, a 21-year- 
old backgammon whiz from New York 
City, had represented the U.S. in a three- 
day match against the best of Europe at 
the Mount Pamis Casino outside Ath¬ 
ens. Their opponents were a pair of 
tough, experienced gamblers whom most 
devotees of the game considered the fin¬ 
est players on the Continent, if not the 
world—Joe Dwek of London and Ku¬ 
mar Motakhasses, a Londoner of Irani¬ 
an birth. It was the opinion of European 
continued 
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Magriel 


experts that Dwek’s brilliance with the 
doubling cube—a crucial factor in 
modern backgammon—and Motakhass- 
es’ mastery of movement of the checkers 
would undo the young American ex¬ 
mathematics professor called the Human 
Computer, and the unknown kid he had 
brought along as a consultant. But after 
falling behind at the end of the second 
day, the Americans spent the night in 
Magriel’s room at the Grand Britannia 
Hotel reappraising their strategy. The re¬ 
sult was a rally and a 63-61 victory. 

"Magriel and Low were fantastic am¬ 
bassadors for their country in every 
way.” says Lewis Deyong, a backgam¬ 
mon expert and author. “The Greeks 
were very impressed. They thought Mag¬ 
riel had some sort of incredible system 
based around mathematics, which he 
himself is the first to say is not the case. 
Nevertheless, out there they want to be¬ 
lieve it because it makes an entertaining 
myth.” 

Magriel is a man of seeming contra¬ 
dictions. He has studied math at NYU 
and Princeton and taught the subject for 
seven years at the New Jersey Institute 
of Technology—yet he insists mathemat¬ 
ics is the least important aspect of his 
game. He is painstakingly methodical and 
thorough in his approach to backgam¬ 
mon, sometimes spending several days 
analyzing a single play—yet his life is a 
jumble of loose ends and unfinished proj¬ 
ects. He is diffident and introverted—yet 
he seems to want to turn his mind in¬ 
side out, like a rubber glove, if only he 
can find the right words and the right per¬ 
son to listen to him. He is given to spend¬ 
ing days on end by himself in his book- 
lined. television-less Manhattan apart¬ 
ment . having his meals delivered and 
reading Karl Popper and Rudolf Carnap, 
or writing, or simply thinking —yet he 
will play backgammon for 72 hours 
straight, or party for days or take a whirl¬ 
wind trip to Chicago or Vienna or Los 
Angeles or Milan to participate in a tour¬ 
nament. during which he will talk non¬ 
stop and go without sleep. 

He has a quick, ready wit—yet he 
thinks and acts and plays games with de¬ 
liberateness. He plunges joyfully into the 
frenetic pace of the backgammon cir¬ 
cuit—yet he often longs for the tranquil¬ 
lity of academia. When hunched over a 
backgammon board, he screens every¬ 
thing from his mind except the four quad¬ 


rants of the board and the checkers upon 
them—yet he is a showman who loves 
playing to an audience. He is too busy 
to have a romantic attachment—yet 
women find him enormously appealing. 
("Watching Paul play is a sexual expe¬ 
rience.” says Fran Goldfarb, a top-ranked 
woman player from New York.) He is 
fiercely independent—yet he craves at¬ 
tention and recognition. He has the mind 
of a Phi Beta Kappa and National Sci¬ 
ence Foundation Fellow—yet he often 
behaves like a Katzenjammer Kid. 

Paul Magriel established himself as 
backgammon's foremost theoretician in 
1976 when he published a work called, 
simply. Backgammon, which quickly be¬ 
came to the game what Paul Samuelson’s 
Economics became to economics in the 
1950s—the authoritative text on the sub¬ 
ject. In June 1977 Magriel’s backgammon 
columns began appearing every Thurs¬ 
day in The New York Times. “That’s 
one of the few structured things in my 
life,” he says. “Every Monday that 
deadline comes around, and I’m never 
ahead.” 

Typically, Magriel deprecates his 
book. “It’s gotten to the point where I 
can’t even look at it because I see all its 
glaring deficiencies,” he says. 

To overcome these deficiencies, he is 
planning a series of nine new books—on 
the doubling cube, on the attack game, 
on openings, on prime vs. prime, and so 
forth—each building on the ground bro¬ 
ken in his initial work. He is also writing 
a book of annotated games, based upon 
a highly involved match he lost last fall 
to Bill Robertie of Boston, and he is get¬ 
ting a book of backgammon problems 
ready for the press. 

There are other books Magriel wants 
to write—on compulsive gambling, on 
the nature of games, on the foundations 
of probability. At the same time, he has 
been commuting to Pittsburgh to work 
with Dr. Hans Berliner, an artificial-in¬ 
telligence specialist at Carnegie-Mellon 
University, on the development of a com¬ 
puter backgammon game, which is more 
advanced than any now available. He is 
studying such apparently divergent sub¬ 
jects as the philosophy of science and 
the Japanese game of Go, which he per¬ 
ceives as related parts of the quest for 
meaning and order. And he is contin¬ 
uing his studies of chess. When he was 
19, he was New York State junior chess 



champion but gave up playing seriously 
when he went to college; mastering the 
game as thoroughly as he wanted would 
have taken up all of his time. 

“There is all this material ,” Magriel 
says, gesturing hopelessly at the stacks 
of notes and unfinished manuscripts lit¬ 
tering his apartment. “I’m getting older 
and older, and there are a million things 
I haven’t gotten done.” 

A couple of days after their meeting 
in New York, Prince Nawaf invited Ma¬ 
griel to his $2.000-a-day suite at the Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria. 

“I want you to come to Saudi Arabia 
and teach me backgammon,” th<* prince 
said. 

“When?” 

“Right away.” 

Prince Nawaf was not the first wealthy 
and famous person to seek instruction 
from Magriel. He has given backgammon 
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Magnet's bachelor apartment in Manhattan does not contain a TV set. On the living-room walls are two signed Vasarely prints and one by Anuzkiewtcz 


lessons to the likes of Hugh Hefner and 
Lucille Ball, as well as to many regulars 
on the tournament circuit. 

“There may be some question in some 
people’s minds about who the best back¬ 
gammon player in the world is,” says one 
of his pupils, a world-class player him¬ 
self. “But there is no question in any¬ 
body’s mind about who the best teacher 
is. He’s Paul Magriel.” Says another ex¬ 
pert, “He’s very patient with stupid peo¬ 
ple. He not only knows what the right 
move is, he can explain the reason why, 
which many professionals are unable to 
do. And being an ex-college professor, 
he knows how to explain things over and 
over again.” 

At the Waldorf-Astoria that day in 
November 1977, Magriel told Prince Na- 
waf that other commitments would pre¬ 
vent his coming to Saudi Arabia before 
February. One of these was the world 


backgammon championships on Paradise 
Island in the Bahamas in January. The 
world title had always eluded him, and 
he was determined to win it. Which he 
did, defeating Kent Goulding of Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. in a hard-fought semifinal 
match and trouncing Kal Robinson of 
Los Angeles in the finals. Magriel’s win¬ 
nings at Paradise Island totaled $70,000. 

“I feel ambivalent about the title 
‘world champion,’ ” Magriel says. “It’s 
only one major tournament among oth¬ 
ers.” He compares the relatively short 
Paradise Island tournament, which cul¬ 
minated in a 25-point final that took 
about three hours to play, to the three 
months it took Anatoly Karpov to de¬ 
feat Viktor Korchnoi for the world chess 
championship, and the hundreds of deals 
teams must play in the world bridge 
championships. He would prefer the 
finals of the European Backgammon 


Championship, which he will defend in 
Monte Carlo in July, to be decided by a 
100-point match so that the luck factor 
would be lessened. Nevertheless, Magriel 
doesn’t doubt that he deserves the title. 
"I’m always top-seeded,” he says, "be¬ 
cause I have a better track record than 
anybody else.” 

So in February of last year, off he went 
to Saudi Arabia to polish up the prince’s 
game. The nightly lessons began in Na- 
wafs palace in Jiddah, continued in his 
palace in Riyadh, and ended a month 
later in his mansion in London. Even the 
four-day falconing excursion didn’t in¬ 
terrupt the lessons. After the day’s hunt 
and the sumptuous dinners—eschewing 
the cutlery set out for him, Magriel ate 
with his fingers in the traditional man¬ 
ner—the prince and the professor took 
out the backgammon board. In the quiet 
desert night, the rattle of the dice per- 
continued 
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meated the royal encampment like the 
laughter of a djinn. 

A strange place, the Arabian desert, 
for Magriel to have found himself in his 
32nd year. Yet his life is a cumulation of 
paradoxes—not unlike those presented in 
the illusionistic Vasarely prints that hang 
in his apartment. 

Paul David Magriel was bom in Man¬ 
hattan on July 1, 1946. His father was a 
prominent New York art dealer, his 
mother a graduate of the MIT School of 
Architecture. Among the guests at parties 
they gave in their Upper East Side apart¬ 
ment and at their summer home in Well- 
fleet on Cape Cod were Arthur Schle- 
singer Sr., James Agee, Walker Evans, 
Franz Kline, Eero Saarinen. Magriel re¬ 
members hearing Edmund Wilson argu¬ 
ing with stentorian gusto at his parents’ 
apartment, and at the Cape, Magriel used 
to go deep-sea fishing with Norman Mail¬ 
er. He also often accompanied his parents 
on their tours of the museums and private 
art collections of Europe. Last summer he 
met French backgammon enthusiast 
Marquis Guy d’Arcangues at the Europe¬ 
an Championships in Monte Carlo. After 
they had talked a while, Magriel discov¬ 
ered it was the Marquis’ chateau that rose 
so near the house in the South of France 
that his parents used to rent when he was 
a child. 


continued 

When Magriel reached school age, his 
parents sent him to the highly regarded 
Dalton School in Manhattan and later 
to Phillips Exeter Academy in New 
Hampshire. After Exeter, Magriel en¬ 
tered the Courant Institute of Mathemat¬ 
ical Sciences at NYU, completing the 
four-year curriculum in three. From 
there he went to Princeton to do grad¬ 
uate work under William Feller, whom 
he considered the country’s foremost au¬ 
thority on mathematical probability. 
Magnet's career seemed clearly mapped 
out: he would become an academician, 
a scholar, the author of erudite math¬ 
ematical papers. 

But something happened. Games got 
in the way. 

Back when Magriel was five, his moth¬ 
er taught him chess, and those lessons 
opened the whole world of games and 
gaming for him. Whereas the shy boy 
found life confusing, even frightening— 
full of weighty and ambiguous matters 
debated by adults—games were another 
matter. Games were neatly bound by 
clearly delineated rules; they had a well- 
defined right and wrong. What’s more, 
he was good at them. 

The secure feeling engendered by 
games has never left Magriel. Two years 
ago he told Susan Silver of the Soho 
Weekly News, “I am addicted to games 



Magriefs only regular chore is to write a Thursday backgammon column lor The New York Times. 


in general. Games are controlled vio¬ 
lence. You take out your frustrations and 
hostilities over a backgammon set.... In 
games, you know what’s right and wrong, 
legal and illegal; whereas in life, you 
don’t.” 

While at Dalton, Magriel would gath¬ 
er his second- and third-grade classmates 
in his apartment to play nickel-and-dime 
poker after school. They played draw, 
stud and a complicated high-low split 
game they called “plodiv,” during a hand 
of which Magriel remembers literally los¬ 
ing the shirt off his back. Then he and 
his best friend acquired a roulette wheel; 
they secretly ran it until one of their 
schoolmates lost the astronomical sum of 
$5 and went crying home to mother. The 
parents busted up the game. 

“My friend and I were smart enough 
to realize that the house had an edge.’’ 
Magriel says. “None of the other kids be¬ 
lieved it because it seemed like the house 
was a fixed target they could take shots 
at. So somehow, even at that very ten¬ 
der age, I in some sense understood the 
concept of vig—that all-important con¬ 
cept, which many primitive societies 
have not understood at all.” 

Indeed, it was Magnet's youthful in¬ 
terest in gambling concepts like vigor- 
ish, odds and parlays that led to his in¬ 
terest in mathematics. “My development 
is almost an exact parallel of how his¬ 
torically the theory of probability began,” 
he says with a certain perverse pride. 
“Historically, there were gamblers, and 
to try to figure out the odds, they went 
to mathematicians like Pascal and Pierre 
de Fermat. As a kid I used to play with 
dice, trying to figure out various permu¬ 
tations, and then when I opened up some 
math books, I discovered the problems I 
had worked on so hard could easily be 
solved mathematically. At Exeter I de¬ 
cided I wanted to find out more about 
probability, which is what I eventually 
specialized in at Princeton.” 

Two important events occurred while 
Magriel was at Princeton. He married his 
longtime friend, Ren6e Cooper, a doc¬ 
toral candidate in medieval literature at 
NYU, and he discovered backgammon. 
After a year of graduate work, he left 
Princeton in 1968 to take a teaching po¬ 
sition in the New Jersey Institute of 
Technology in Newark, which was across 
the Hudson River from New York’s May- 
fair Club, where probably the best back- 
continued 
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gammon in the country was then being 
played. 

“It was a rough-and-tumble club in 
those days,” Magriel says, “but the at¬ 
mosphere facilitated the exchange of in¬ 
formation. I learned a lot from my op¬ 
ponents’ insults." 

Backgammon cast a spell over Magriel. 
It was mathematical, yet it incorporated 
the elegant strategies and tactics of chess. 
It was a game of skill, yet the skillful play¬ 
er was always gambling with the random¬ 
ness of the dice. And, for Magriel, it was 
maddeningly hypnotic. “It got to the 
point,” he says, “where I’d play in games 
at the Mayfair all night long, then teach 
my 9 o’clock classes, and then go home 
and sleep. Then I’d get up and go over 
there and play all night again.” 

The Magriels weren’t well-off, and it 
wasn’t easy for Paul to come up with 
enough money to get involved in a pay¬ 
ing game. But after several months of 
scrimping and skipping movies, he got to- 


continued 

gether a small stake and went off to the 
Mayfair one night to take on all comers. 
He returned to their tiny apartment at 
dawn, richer by $300. 

“After that first night, I begged him 
not to go back,” says Rente, who had lit¬ 
tle interest in either games or gambling. 
“ ‘Listen,’ 1 said. ‘You won, but you’re 
never going to win again. Let’s just take 
the money and spend it.’ But Paul was 
sure he could keep on winning. He just 
kept going back, and pretty soon we kind 
of lost our perspective as far as money 
went. It didn’t seem to matter anymore. 
Money was just points in a game." 

On weekends, Magriel would some¬ 
times whiz off to tournaments in the Car¬ 
ibbean or Europe and get back in time 
(usually) for his Monday morning class¬ 
es. He and his wife got divorced after 
2'/j years of marriage, and he reduced 
his teaching load to part time. Backgam¬ 
mon was becoming more exciting, more 
challenging and more rewarding—intel¬ 


lectually, emotionally and financially— 
than teaching math. In 1975 he quit 
teaching altogether, and the world of 
backgammon made him its star. 

“Backgammon is very similar to chess,” 
Magriel is saying. “It is deceptively easy 
to learn, but in reality it is a profound 
game of position and strategy. The whole 
thrust of my game is using all of my pieces 
effectively and, at the same time, restrict¬ 
ing my opponent’s mobility.” 

The master is at the moment barefoot, 
wearing a baggy sweat shirt and patched 
jeans. He is lying on a hotel-room bed, 
his head propped up on an elbow. It is 
the afternoon of his challenge match in 
the first Magriel Cup Tournament at 
Mexico City’s Chapultepec Golf Club. 
Stacks of papers have somehow managed 
to spread themselves across the room. On 
top of one of them is an unfinished draft 
of a backgammon column, due at the 
Times the following day. A half-eaten ap- 
continued 
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continued 

pie crowns a bowl of fruit on the dress¬ 
er, and a backgammon board, the pieces 
in disarray, is on the table under the lace- 
curtained window. Open facedown on 
the bedside table is a thick volume, Law¬ 
rence M. Friedman’s A History of Amer¬ 
ican Law. 

“Then there’s this personal thing,” 
Magriel says. “I’m always at war with 
luck and disorder. I’m always trying to 
impose my will over the randomness of 
the dice, over what seemingly has no 
structure. I may be sounding sort of melo¬ 
dramatic, but what I’m trying to do in 
backgammon is create order out of cha¬ 
os. I guess in a psychological sense. I’m 
trying to make sense out of the world. 
People think there’s so much luck in 
backgammon.” Magriel gets up and be¬ 
gins to dress for the match he will play 
that evening. “But that’s very unfair. 
They think there’s not that much to the 
game. That’s totally false. Backgammon 
is much, much more difficult, much more 
complex, much deeper than anybody can 
imagine. The dice create this surface cha¬ 
os, which is always riling things up, but 
there are patterns underneath the sur¬ 
face that involve advanced, beautiful, 
non-obvious, non-trivial ideas. It’s my 
job to uncover these patterns.” 

Downstairs, heading for a cab outside 
the hotel, wearing a fur coat that was a 
present from a female admirer, he says, 
“I was very, very lucky. I stumbled on 
backgammon, and it happened to be ex¬ 
actly right for the kind of talents I have.” 

For three days there had been nearly 
as many ways of getting some action at 
the Chapultepec Golf Club as in a Las 
Vegas casino. The backgammon crowd 
was in town, and wherever it gathers, 
there’s always action. While first prize 
in the tournament itself was a modest 
$4,350, the winner had a chance for an 
additional $10,000. All he had to do was 
beat Magriel in a 25-point match. If Ma¬ 
griel won, he got the $10,000. 

In the club’s spacious, glass-walled 
lounge overlooking ... well, overlooking 
something —in the backgammon world 
it always seems to be night, and even if 
it isn’t, who would notice what the lounge 
overlooks anyway? In the lounge, at any 
rate, games of all sorts were going on ev¬ 
erywhere, constantly. In an alcove, the 
co-owner of a Los Angeles bridge and 
backgammon club was improving his gin 
game at the expense of a backgammon 

continued 
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pro from Las Vegas. A couple of bridge 
foursomes were playing in a corner, and 
elsewhere, at one time or another, there 
were poker, dice, dominoes, pinochle and 
every sort of gin game. But mainly there 
was backgammon, not just the tourna¬ 
ment matches in the ballroom, but the 
money games in the lounge at $10, $25. 
$50, even $100 a point. 

Former world champion Baron Ver¬ 
non Ball was there, playing in a $50 
chouette (a popular and expensive form 
of backgammon play, in which more than 
two may participate) with a couple of 
friends from St. Thomas in the Virgin Is¬ 
lands. Some of the best Mexican players 
were on hand. And so was a small band 
of unsavory young Mexican con men. 
who picked up games from whomever 
they could at whatever price they could 
get—without worrying much about pay¬ 
ing up if they lost. 

One hundred dollars a point may not 
sound like very heavy gambling, com¬ 
pared, say, to high-stakes poker, until one 
understands a few things about backgam¬ 
mon. On average, it takes a good player 
from five to 10 minutes to move all 15 of 
his men successfully around the board 
and bear them off for a victory. That’s 
$100 right there. However, if he devel¬ 
ops his game in such a way as to move 
all his men off while preventing his op¬ 
ponent from bearing off even a single 
man, he's won a gammon, which gives 
him a double score. That's $200. And 
that’s only the beginning. There is also 
that small, unprepossessing object called 
the doubling cube. 

During the course of a game, either 
player, when he feels he has a sufficient 
advantage, may turn the cube to 2, there¬ 
by doubling the original stake. The dou¬ 
bler's opponent has the option of passing, 
in which case he concedes the game at the 
original stake, or of accepting, in which 
case the game continues, and, very im¬ 
portantly, the doubling cube comes into 
his sole possession. Should he later gain 
the advantage, he may turn the cube to 4, 
thereby doubling the stake once again. 
Now it’s the original doubler’s turn to de¬ 
cide whether to pass and concede two 
points or accept the cube and continue 
the game at the 4 level. And so on, though 
in practice the cube rarely gets up as high 
as 8. Obviously, at $ 100 a point, losing an 
eight-point game or, worse, getting gam¬ 
moned in an eight-point game can be 


pretty expensive. “Doubling is one of the 
most important and exacting aspects of 
backgammon," Magriel has written. 
“The doubling cube holds the key to be¬ 
ing a winner or a loser.” 

While the tournament proper was go¬ 
ing on, Magriel could be seen bounding 
from one game to another with a glass 
of soda in his hand (he doesn’t drink al¬ 
cohol, nor does he smoke), kibitzing, talk¬ 
ing to old friends, giving advice, joking 
and not infrequently sitting down for a 
few games. 

Then he had to face the winner, who 
turned out to be not one of the early fa¬ 
vorites, but 13th-seeded Russell Samuels, 
a U.S. citizen who lives in Cuernavaca. 
Samuels would now have his shot against 
Magriel for $10,000. 

“Paul certainly has some slight tech¬ 
nical edge on me,” Samuels said as he 
waited for Magriel. "But I’m not partic¬ 
ularly nervous. The money doesn’t come 
out of my pocket.” 

But that was before Magriel made his 
entrance and sat down at the backgam¬ 
mon table opposite him. The champion’s 
appearance was nothing if not calculated 
to unnerve Samuels. The boyish person 
who during the previous three nights had 
relished playing casual money games had 
been replaced by a much grimmer in¬ 
dividual. Magriel now wore a dark blue 
pinstriped suit, with a red silk handker¬ 
chief carefully squared in the breast 
pocket. His mouth was set and his face 
expressionless. The dark glasses he al¬ 
ways dons for match play transformed 
his face into something like a machine. 
Paul Magriel had become X-22. 

Samuels tried conversing with the ma¬ 
chine to break the tension. Magriel would 
have none of it. He thrives on tension. 
He had been there many times before, 
while Samuels hadn’t. Magriel might 
sometimes throw away his edge in mon¬ 
ey games. (“He has no notion of pigeon¬ 
handling,” says Los Angeles pro Gaby 
Horowitz. “He’d be rich if he did.” Ma¬ 
griel himself concedes, “My approach has 
always been motivated intellectually 
more than financially—to my detri¬ 
ment.’’) But in a match with a couple of 
hundred people around the table root¬ 
ing for the local underdog from Cuer¬ 
navaca, Magriel’s reputation was on the 
line. He would do everything not only to 
minimize the element of luck, but also 
to intimidate his opponent. 

continued 
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Though he started the match slowly, 
losing the first three games, Magriel soon 
built up an imposing 15-8 lead. He nev¬ 
er said a word, never acknowledged the 
presence of anyone or anything outside 
of the games developing before him on 
the board. 

Before this monolith, Samuels certain¬ 
ly showed signs of nervousness. He 
smoked incessantly. Two half-empty 
packs of Marlboros, a mound of match¬ 
books. a rapidly filling ashtray, a glass of 
Coca-Cola, a score sheet and a pen were 
in front of him. Magriel's side of the ta¬ 
ble was bare. Occasionally he would 
nudge the checkers so they formed ab¬ 
solutely straight rows on the board; as 
he thought about a move, he would 
square the dice perpendicularly against 
the bar separating the two sides of the 
board, as though he wanted the board to 
reflect the harmony and order he was try¬ 
ing to find in the fall of the dice. 

Samuels won a quick game, making 
the score 15-9. In the next game, after 
the doubling cube had gone up to 4. Ma¬ 
griel developed a position that made him 
the heavy favorite. Samuels was blocked 
behind a five-point prime—that is. five 
consecutive spaces owned by Magriel. 
because he had two men on each of them. 
Only a 6-1 roll, a 17-to-l shot, could 
save the game for Samuels and prevent 
Magriel from gaining an almost insur¬ 
mountable 19-9 lead. Samuels shook his 
dice, tipped his cup. The dice spun out 
onto the board, 6-1! 

Samuels was alive. He leaped the 
prime and hit Magriel’s open man be¬ 
hind it, sending the man back to begin 
the route around the board over again. 
The game had completely turned around. 
When it ended, the score of the match 
was Magriel 15. Samuels 13 instead of 
19-9. Magriel seemed undisturbed. 

An hour later the score was 22-22. 
Magriel then engineered a deft trap play 
that demonstrated why he is the world 
champion. He was working for a gam¬ 
mon, a double score. But Samuels man¬ 
aged to escape, and Magriel had to be 
satisfied with one point. Score: Magriel 
23, Samuels 22. Magriel was stony-faced. 
Samuels was rubbing the sweat from his 
palms or\ his pants legs. 

In the next game Samuels developed 
a very favorable position and doubled. 
Magriel deliberated a long time. He could 
have passed, conceding one point to 
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Samuels, but to the surprise of everyone 
around the table, he accepted. Afterward 
he insisted that it had been a reasonable 
decision. Samuels rolled a 2 to hit one of 
Magriel’s men (the odds against his do¬ 
ing it had been 2 to 1), and now Magriel 
needed a 6-3,6-5 or 6-6 roll to turn mat¬ 
ters around. At the very least, he needed 
a 6 on one of his dice to stay in the game. 

As he shook the cup violently, Ma- 
gricl’s tongue protruded from a corner 
of his mouth. He was biting his tongue. 
Whatever he might say later, he most def¬ 
initely cared about this roll. He wanted 
a 6. He was rooting for a 6. The dice fell 
on the board. No 6. 

Samuels' position kept improving. 
Now he had all his men in his home board 
and could start bearing them off. Now 
he was bearing them off. And now Ma¬ 
griel needed to race his back men around 
the board to avoid a gammon, a double 
game which, because the doubling cube 
was at 2, would give Samuels four points 
and the match, 26-23. 

With one man left to bring into his 
home board in order to start bearing off, 
Magriel rolled a horrible 1-1. Samuels 
bore oft' two more men. He had only two 
men left on his No. I point and would 
win the game on his next roll. However, 
Magriel was still in the match so long as 
he didn’t roll 1-1, 2-1, 3-1 or 3-2. Any 
other roll—29 of 36 possibilities in all— 
would allow Magriel to bring his last man 
into his home board and bear one man 
off. He was slightly better than a 4-to-1 fa¬ 
vorite not to get gammoned. 

Magriel shook his cup and let the dice 
fall. They bounced crazily around the 
board and came to a stop. Magriel stared. 
Samuels stared. 

Double aces! 

A pause. Then a roar from the crowd. 
Samuels leaped up and shook Magriel’s 
hand. He had beaten the world cham¬ 
pion. The crowd swirled around him. 
They carried him off to the bar to 
celebrate. 

Magriel sat in his chair in the now 
empty room, staring in dismay at the dou¬ 
ble aces. He could not believe what had 
happened. Resting on the felt surface of 
the backgammon board, the dice seemed 
to be mocking him. Magriel shook his 
head. There they still were. Double aces. 
Snake eyes. On this night, the enemy, 
the agent of disorder and chaos, had 
triumphed. eno 







’I didn’t 
sacrifice 

great flavor 
to get 
low tar.’ 


“The first thing I expect from a cigarette is flavor. And 
satisfaction. Finding that in a low-tar smoke wasn't easy. 

“But then 1 tried Vantage. Frankly, l didn t even know 
Vantage was low in tar. Not until I looked at the numbers. 
"That’s because the taste was so remarkable it stood up 
to anything I’d ever smoked. 

* "For me, switching to 

' Vantage was an easy move to 
make. I didn't have to sacrifice a thing." 

Peter Accetta 
New York Qty. New York 


FILTER 100's: 10 mg."tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine, FILTER. MENTHOL: 

11 mg "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report MAY 78. 

x ... .. 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


VANTAGE 


Mintage 

Regular, Menthol and Vantage 100’s. 










rui yuur sums on me line in me mosi exciting, most realistic sports games ever created. 

WIN THE BIG ONES 



To win at this authentic pro game, 
you've got to be a whole 
coaching staff! 

PAYDIRT! 

• Send in every play! 

• Play the clock! 

• Outpsyche the other team! 

• Build a defense to contain whatever they can 
throw at you' 

SI put a whole season's results through a computer 
to develop the Play Action charts that are the secret 
of the unmatched realism you get in PAYDIRT! 

Each team's strengths—and weaknesses—have to 
be taken into account. Everything's included for 
gruelling head-to-head competition except for the 
roar of the crowd. 



Now you can put together a dream team 
of your own. and then manage it through some of 
the most exciting games of all time! 

SUPERSTAR BASEBALL 

• Imagine Koufax pitching to Babe Ruth! 

• Hank Aaron and Ty Cobb on the same team! 

Si’s computer makes it possible. They analyzed the 
career records of 96 superstars, summarized it all on 
unique Player Performance Cards ... and put you in 
command. No big league manager has ever had it 
so good. Trades, batting order, what pitching great 
to send to the shower, it's all up to you—and 
whoever's sitting across the table. 


THE SEASON NEVER ENDS WITH 

Sports Illustrated Games 
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FOR THE RE CORD 

A roundup of the week May 21-27 


PRO BASKETBALL- No team has been able lo repeal 
as NBA champion in ihc Iasi 10 years, and Wash¬ 
ington quickly threatened lo keep the tradition alive. 
After beating Seattle in the opening game of the best-of- 
seven playoff finals, the Bullets fell into a scoring 
swoon, losing 92-82 and 105-95. The SuperSonic* 
evened the series at 1—1. grabbing the home-court 
advantage in the process, as Gus Williams scored 21 
points and Dennis Johnson 20. But the real difference 
was Ihc Builds' poor shooting they scored only Ml 
points in the second half, and Bob Dandridge and 
Flvin Hayes were shut out in the final 10 minutes. 
Things didn't get much better for Washington three 
days later before 15,298 fans at Seattle's Kingdome. 
In the first half the Bullets shot 25.5% from the field, 
and Hayes missed nine of his first 10 field-goal at¬ 
tempts. Williams scored 31 points for Seattle, while 
teammate Jack Sikma had 21. 

GOLF-TOM WATSON fired n onc-under-par 71 in the 
final round to ease lo a 285 total and victory in the Me¬ 
morial Tournament in Dublin. Ohio. Miller Barber fin¬ 
ished second, three strokes back (page 24). 

Shooting a final-round two-under-par 68 for a 284 to- 
lal, PENNY PULZ won her first LPGA tournament in 
si* years on the lour, the S 100.000 Coming IN.Y .) Clas¬ 
sic. by two strokes over Judy Rankin. 

OHIO STATE won ns first NCAA championship since 
1945, rallying from fifth place on the final day to beat sec¬ 
ond-place Oklahoma State 1.189-1.191. in Winston- 
Salem. N.C. GARY HALLBERG of Wake forest look 
the individual title by shooting a final-round 73 for a 72- 
hole total of 287. one under par 

HORSE RACING-DAVONA DALE (52.601. ridden by 
Jorge Velasquez, won the first leg of the Filly Triple 
Crown, the $83,500 Acorn Stakes at Belmont Park, by 
2‘/« lengths over Eloquent. The winner was timed in 
1:36 for the mile (page 22). 

LACROSSE—Johns Hopkins defeated Maryland 15-9 to 
win iis second consecutive NCAA title, at College Park. 
Md. (page 20). 

MOTOR SPORTS—RICK MEARS won the 63rd Indi¬ 
anapolis 500. averaging 158.899 mph in a Penske-Cos- 
worth to beat second-place finisher A. J. Foyf. in a 
Pamclli-Cosworth, by more than a lap (page 16). 

DARRELL WALTRIP, in a Chevrolet, finished 5.6 sec¬ 
onds ahead of Richard Petty, also in a Chevrolet, to 
win the $363,000 World 600 in Charlotte. N.C. 


JODY SCHECKTER of South Africa, averaging 81.29 
mph in a Ferrari, won the 76-lap Monaco Grand Pri* 
by three ear lengths over Clny Regazzoni of Switzer¬ 
land. driving a Williams 

SOCCER —NASL: Johan Cruyff was an immediate Dutch 
treat for Los Angeles The day after the star of the Neth¬ 
erlands' 1974 World Cup tenm signed with the Aztecs, 
he scored two goals as Los Angeles beat Rochester 3-0. 
The Aztecs later beat Atlanta 5-2 to move to within 
two points of Vancouver in the National Conference 
Western Division. In that game Cruyff had one assist, 
but had to leave in the first half with a pulled groin mus¬ 
cle. San Jose changed coaches, and the switch paid off 
in the Earthquakes' first victory of the season, 2-1 over 
Edmonton, winch had beaten Philadelphia 2-1 earlier 
in the week to go into first place in the American Con¬ 
ference West. San Diego moved back into a tic with 
the Drillers in that division with a 1-0 defeat of Cal¬ 
ifornia. losers of four ui a row. The National Confer¬ 
ence East-leading Cosmos won their fourth game of 
the year. 2-1 over Portland, in a record-tying 10-at¬ 
tempt shootout. Houston built a 14-point lead in the 
American Central with a 2-1 overtime win over Min¬ 
nesota. which still maintained its lead in the National 
Central, Fort Lauderdale crept to within 10 points of 
American East-leader Tampa Bay by beating Memphis 
3-1 on two goal* by David Irving. 

ASL: California beat Sacramento twice to improve its 
Western Division-leading record to 9-0-1 as the 
league's two top scorers, Joey Fink and Poli Garcia, 
did most of the work, Fink and Garcia each scored in 
the Suashinc's 2-0 win over the Gold, and two days 
later Garcia scored his fifth and sixth goals and Fink 
his ninth as California defeated Sacramento 4-2. Co¬ 
lumbus made a brief appearance in first place in the East¬ 
ern Division with a 4-2 victory over Indianapolis, but 
the New York Eagles were back on top after beating 
Indy 4-2 on a hat trick by Jose Cristaldo. 

TENNIS—\ ITAS GERULAITIS defeated Guillermo Vi¬ 
las 6-7. 7-6. 6-7. 6-4. 6-2 to win Ihc $175,000 Italian 
Open in Rome. 

UCLA won its 13th NCAA team title by defeating Trin¬ 
ity College of Texas 5-3 in Athens. Ga. 

Unsccdcd CAROLINE STOLL upset Regina Marsikova 
of Czechoslovakia 7-6, 6-0 to win the $100,000 Ger¬ 
man Women's Championships in Berlin. 

TRACK & FIELO-LOUISE RITTER broke her Amer¬ 
ican women's record in the high jump at the AlAW 


championships in Last Lansing. Mich Her lump of 
6" 3VT' surpassed the mark of 6' 3" she set in 1978. Cal¬ 
ifornia Slatc-Northndge won ihe team title with 67 
points, nine more than runner-up Arizona State. 

VOLLEYBALL IV A Seattle defeated defending league 
champion Santa Barbara twice for ns third and fourth 
victories without a loss and the lend in ihc Western Di¬ 
vision. The Smashers were buoyed by the arrival of Ed 
Skorck, the star of Poland s 1976 Olympic gold-medal 
team, who helped Seattle rally to a 5-12. 12-9. 12-10. 
12-10 win in the second match with the Spikers. The 
Denver Comets assumed a half-game lead in the Con¬ 
tinental Division by beating Albuquerque 

MILEPOSTS—HIRED: As coach of Ihe Boston Celtics. 
BILL FITCH. 46. who had been released two days ear¬ 
lier as coach and general manager of the Cleveland Cns - 
alien. Filch had a 304-434 record at Cleveland and 
was named NBA Coach of the Year in 1975-76. when 
the Cavaliers won the Central Division title. He suc¬ 
ceeds player-coach Dave Cowens 

RELEASED: From his contract as coach of the Boston 
Bruins. DON CHERRY. 45 During Cherry's five sea¬ 
son*. Boston had a 2 31 -105-64 record, went lo ihc Stan¬ 
ley Cup finals and semifinals tw ice each and won four 
Adams Division titles. Cherry, who had only a few weeks 
remaining on his contract, had been feuding with the 
Bruins' management 

RULED: By a federal appeals court in Cincinnati, that 
Detroit Red Wings Forward DALE MeCOURT musi 
go to the Los Angeles Kings in compensation for De¬ 
troit's signing of Goalie Rogation Vachon. a former 
King The ruling reversed a lower coun decision and up¬ 
held the NHL'* compensation system. 

SIGNED: By the NASL Los Angeles Aztecs. Dutch soc¬ 
cer superstar JOHAN CRUYFF, to a multiyear con¬ 
tract for an undisclosed amount. Cruyff. 32. who led 
the Netherlands to the 1974 World Cup finals, retired 
from European competition last year. 

DIED: ADELBERT (DELI CAMERON. 58. harness 
racing driver and trainer and a member of the sport's 
Hall of Fame: one week after suffering a heart attack 
while driving in a race at Brandywine in Wilmington. 
Del. Cameron won The Hambletonian three times and 
the Little Brown Jug twice. 


CREDITS 

*—Allred Eisenstaedt (center). Henry Groskmsky (21: 
14.17—Heinz Kluetmeiei. 16— Hemz Kluetmeiei. i*— 
Enrico Feroreih. it—Barton Silverman. 23—Tony 
Trioio 46—Lynn Pelham tut-Brian lankcr. 70-72— 
Lane Stewart 


FACES IN THE CROWD. 



MARK STRUCHER 

Mirritt Island. Els. 

Struchcr. a junior ai 
Georgia Southern, hit 26 
home runs this season lo 
break Ihc NCAA record 
of 25 set in 1978 by Bob 
Horner, then of Arizona 
Stale and now with the 
Atlanta Braves. Struchcr 
hatted .365 and drove in 
8S runs in 61 games. 



SANDY SOCHA 

Tinilv Park. III. 

Socha. a sophomore at 
Eureka College in Illinois, 
set state records in the 
200- and 400-meter dash¬ 
es and the 100- and 400- 
meter hurdles and also 
won Ihc long jump at Ihc 
IAIAW Division ill stale 
track championships in 
Rock Island. III. 



CLIFF KIRMSS 

HoBoxfv N.J 


Kirmss. 63, completed his 
career as fencing coach at 
Stevens lnslitute of Tech¬ 
nology in Hoboken. N.J 
with a 179-61 record. In 
23 years, he had only one 
losing season in coaching 
ihc Ducks lo five Middle 
Atlantic states champion¬ 
ships. 



JANE ANNA DYER 

CiRltsvilLL. Miss. 

Jane. 15. has not lost a 
game in the past two 
years for the Solomon Ju¬ 
nior High tennis team. In 
the eighth grade she won 
72 consecutive games in 
six matches, and in sev¬ 
en matches this year, she 
went 84-0 to icad her 
team to the city title. 



JIMMY KNIGHT 

On why Iowa 

Jimmy. 8. nearly doubled 
Iowa’s 49-pound weight- 
class record by lifting 44 
pounds in the clean-and- 
jerk competition at (he 
Junior Olympic weight¬ 
lifting championships in 
Kansas City. Mo. Jimmy 
has also dead-lifted 120 
pounds. 



LYNN SCHLICHTING 

Broom vv Ct-vn*. Minn, 

Lynn, a senior at Brook¬ 
lyn Center High, pitched 
three consecutive no-hii- 
lers for the girls' softball 
(cam. striking out 29 bat¬ 
ters in 17 innings. In her 
three-year high school ca¬ 
reer. she has a record of 
38-10. including two oth¬ 
er no-hitters. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


Edited by GAY FLOOD 


CHARLIE’S A'* 

Sir. 

As loyal A's fans who have been through 
the ups and downs of the Oakland franchise, 
we found it refreshing to finally read an ac¬ 
curate account of the Oakland tragedy 
{They’re Just Mad About Charlie, May 21). 
Ron Fimrite hit the nail on the head when 
he pointed out that Charles O. Finley has no 
promotion campaign whatsoever for the A’s. 
We A’s fans are even subjected to a San Fran¬ 
cisco Giants billboard right by the Oakland 
Coliseum that says catch us at candlestick. 
Talk about promotion! 

Bay Area fans shouldn't blame the A’s play¬ 
ers for Finley’s apathy. The team, though 
young and inexperienced, has played some ex¬ 
citing baseball and could blossom with time 
and fan support. If Finley would only sell the 
team to local owners who would promote it 
and be a part of the Oakland community, the 
A’s could outdraw the “other team across the 
Bay." 

Debbi Taylor 
Tonette Giafaglione 

San Jose, Calif. 

Sir: 

How can Charles O. Finley be sued for 
lack of promotion? In the last 10 years no¬ 
body has promoted major league baseball 
more than Finley. In the early '70s, when pro 
football was becoming the national pastime. 
Finley brought baseball back to center stage. 
He introduced the baseball world to bright- 
colored uniforms. Mustache Day, ball girls, a 
mule and even Reggie Jackson as a desig¬ 
nated hitter. He also was a pioneer advocate 
of nighttime games on weekdays during the 
World Series, so the working population 
could enjoy the whole Scries. During its glo¬ 
ry days, no team ever received more press cov¬ 
erage than the world champion A’s. 

For all of this, the people of Oakland have 
never been baseball fans. They never really 
supported the A’s even when they were 
champs, so why should they be so concerned 
now? Why should Finley build a new cham¬ 
pionship team? 

Paul K. Cross 
Columbus, Ohio 
Sir: 

Ron Fimrite sneers at the “anachronistic 
pearls” of the Oakland A’s No. I announcer. 
Red Rush. If Fimrite wants to experience to¬ 
tal frustration as a member of the radio au¬ 
dience, he should come to San Diego and 
listen to Jerry Coleman. Maybe we can trade 
for Red. 

Daniel S. Dameron 
San Diego 


Sir: 

Although the city of Oakland may not be 
able to rid itself of Charlie Finley (or vice 
versa), as far as I’m concerned it can send 
Red Rush back to Chicago anytime. During 
this past college basketball season. Red did a 
fantastic job of handling DePaul basketball 
games on radio. And judging by your sam¬ 
pling of his colorful baseball commentary. 
Red would also be a welcome addition to the 
Chicago baseball scene. 

Jim McKnight 
Hinsdale. Ill. 

COUSINEAU 

Sir: 

Tom Cousineau ("You Made a Wise 
Choice,” May 21) won’t have any identity 
problems in the NFL. His first tackle for the 
Buffalo Bills will send repercussions rocket¬ 
ing throughout the league. Hats off to Doug¬ 
las S. Looney for providing a bit of insight 
into football’s next Dick Butkus. 

Steve Goodman 
Encino, Calif, 

Sir: 

After reading the article on Tom Cousi¬ 
neau, I can understand why Woody Hayes 
wants to punch football players. 

Elizabeth Ann Murray 
Valley Cottage. N.Y. 

CHINA OLIA 

Sir: 

Thank you for the beautiful article on one 
of my favorite people. Giorgio Chinaglia (/ 
Am Giorgio Chinaglia! I Beat You! May 21). 
However, J. D. Reed made a mistake when 
he stated that Lazio is “the oldest team in 
the soccer-mad country [Italy].” 

The oldest team in Italy is the Genoa 1893, 
bom that year as Genoa Cricket and Foot¬ 
ball Club. While their ships were being load¬ 
ed. English sailors used to kick a ball around 
on the Genoese waterfront and that is how 
the game really got started in Italy. 

JohnC. Carli 
Plantation, Fla. 

Sir: 

There is no doubt in my mind that Gior¬ 
gio Chinaglia is as fine a gentleman as he is a 
soccer player. Many times he has stopped and 
chatted in Italian with my mother and me in 
the parking lot at Giants Stadium before prac¬ 
tice and before games. For someone who usu¬ 
ally doesn’t talk to anyone on game days. 
Giorgio did pretty well. 

Three cheers to Chinaglia for being the 
man he is. Thank goodness he thinks not only 
of himself, but also of others. 

Nick Bokrelli 
Bloomfield, N.J. 


THE '37 BEARS 

Sir: 

I really enjoyed the article by Stephen 
Kaufman about the legendary Newark Bears, 
the second-best baseball club of 1937 (Yes¬ 
terday. May 21). The Bears really were more 
than a Double A team. They could have beat¬ 
en most of the major league clubs of that year. 

I could have called Ruppert Stadium my 
second home back then, and I felt as if I knew 
every player personally. So, as 1 read Kauf¬ 
man’s piece I noted one error. In writing 
about Bob Seeds’ “one magical moment" in 
1938 when he hit seven home runs in 10 trips 
to the plate, Kaufman stated that Seeds was 
playing for Buffalo at the time. No way! I re¬ 
member that occasion. Seeds was the regular 
centerfielder for Newark when he accom¬ 
plished that prodigious feat, but he did do it 
up in Buffalo’s ball park. 

Harry F. Bangert 
Chatham. N.J. 

Sir: 

The Newark Bears were a fine team, but 
the Columbus (Ohio) Red Birds, whose line¬ 
up that year included Enos Slaughter. John¬ 
ny Rizzo, Mort Cooper. Nelson Potter, Max 
Macon, Dick Siebcrt and Max Lanier, could 
easily have won the 1937 Little World Series 
except for two unfortunate injuries Kaufman 
failed to mention. Both of our catchers suf¬ 
fered split fingers in the final four games in 
Columbus. I saw those games, and poor 
throwing by the catchers, which resulted in 
extra bases for the Bears, was our downfall. 

It was a classic matchup of two superior 
nines. 

Carroll L. Sollars 
Mansfield. Ohio 

SHORT-HAIRED DOG STORY 

Sir: 

Ha! If you think 2-year-old Joe Dump 
might be the fastest greyhound in the coun¬ 
try (Scorecard. May 21), you’ve never heard 
of Derek’s Cadillac. Before he was two. Der¬ 
ek's Cadillac had made a name for himself in 
New England, and since relocating to Flor¬ 
ida, he’s won three major stakes: the Biscayne 
Derby and the Flugler International Classic 
twice. 

How fast is Derek’s Cadillac? By the lime 
you finish reading this letter, he will have run 
around a 5 /i t ths-milc track twice, eaten, show¬ 
ered and gone to sleep. 

MikeCiiartier 
Ellington. Conn. 

IRONMAN 

Sir: 

Barry McDermott's article Ironman (May 
14) is one of your best. I am training to run 
continued 
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Big Copies. Six easy-to- 
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paper sizes from 5 1/2" x 8 1/2" to 
a BIG 11" x 17". 

Dry Copies. Dry-toner sys¬ 
tem delivers smudge-free, perma¬ 
nent copies with the look and .= 
feel of the original. 
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age microprocessor circuitry 
ensures sharp lines, black solids, 
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'What to do if you’re 
teed off at athletes foot.' 

^ by Hale Irwin 




"The only way I can keep my feet feeling 
up to par is to use Dr. Scholl's Solvex K 
Athlete's Foot Products'.' 

When you feel the first itch of athlete's 
foot, just apply Dr. Scholl’s Solvex Ointment 
or Spray. Solvex kills athlete s foot fungi 
on contact. And helps control the itching 
and burning of athlete's foot. 

And, if you want to beat the itch before it starts, 
try regular applications of Dr. Scholl's Solvex 
Powder. It absorbs the moisture 
that athlete's foot thrives in and 
helps prevent reinfection. 

"Face it, who knows more 
about feet than Dr. Scholl's? Their 
Solvex keeps my mind off my feet. 

And on the ball!' 


athlete's 
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19TH HOLE continued 

in a marathon, and that is hard enough. To 
swim 2.4 miles and also bicycle 112 miles im¬ 
mediately before running a marathon seems 
almost impossible. And all this for a nuts-and- 
bolts trophy and hardly any recognition? 
These people are true athletes, and I take my 
rubber-soled running shoes off to every one 
of them. 

Dave Thurman 
Adrian, Mich. 

Sir: 

My ego is crushed! Now that I’ve read Bar¬ 
ry McDermott's article, my upcoming 3.000- 
mile bicycle trip across the country seems al¬ 
most embarrassingly easy. 

Michael Prest 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Sir: 

SI would have done well to feature Lyn Le- 
maire. This Phi Beta Kappa student (UCLA) 
is scheduled to enter Harvard Law School in 
September. Her remarkable achievement of 
finishing fifth in a field of 11 Ironmen says 
much for women athletes. 

Kathryn S. Maloney 
Aurora, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Enough is enough! Your article on the Ha¬ 
waiian Iron Man Triathlon hails an athletic 
cartoon. Glamorizing these sporting oddities 
insults real athletes who compete in some 
well-established Olympic events that SI ap¬ 
parently cannot spare a page to recognize. 
The article was particularly irritating to some 
of us who are now training full time at the 
U.S. Modem Pentathlon training center in 
preparation for the 1980 Olympics. Ours is 
just one of many events that have more class, 
talent, history and human interest than the 
Hawaiian Triathlon, which attracted a mere 
16 competitors. 

NeilGlenesk 
(Third in the world in ’78) 

San Antonio 

VARSITY SINQER 

Sir: 

Thanks for raising my stock in the eyes of 
my 15-year-old son. I was a mediocre high 
school athlete who never starred for my uni¬ 
versity (Duke) on the basketball court or on 
the gridiron but who did achieve some rec¬ 
ognition as a singer. Now, I get to combine 
these two passions by often singing the na¬ 
tional anthem before Blue Devil basketball 
and football games. After reading Sean Kel¬ 
logg's article on opera singers as athletes (As 
I See It. May 14), maybe the coaches will in¬ 
clude me on their rosters! 

The Rev. Charles M. Smith 
Pastor 
Long Memorial 
United Methodist Church 
Roxboro, N.C. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, New 
York. New York, 10020. 









ITALIANS BELIEVE IF YOU HAVE TO TRADE IN A CAR 
EVERY FEW YEARS, IT'S LIKE RENTING, NOT OWNING. 



Trading in a car every few years is practically 
unheard of in Italy. Because, practically 
speaking, it's not an economical thing to 
do. That's why Strada is styled to 
still look stylish when ypur children 
are ready to drive it. 

STRADA. AN ECONOMY CAR 
MADE TO LAST. 

Strada has "a look distinctly its 
own," as Road & Track describes 
it. Proud, sculptured, beautifully 
rounded lines. A look designed 
to last. 

And Strada is built to last. With 
a body so structurally sound. Car 
and Driver says, "most bumps pass 
under the wheels unnoticed.” 

What’s more, Strada has thorough corrosion 
protection to help keep its body sound. Lots of 
it. PVC plastic undercoating. Cryla Card 
blown into its body hollows. Plastic 


inner-fender linings. A full 40 pounds of protection. 
And Strada’s been designed to carry all of it and 
still make gas last. 

STRADA. FRONT WHEEL DRIVE. EUROPEAN 
PERFORMANCE. AND BETTER MILEAGE THAN THE 
GAS POWERED RABBIT,OMNI,OR HORIZON. 

Strada’s exceptional aerodynamic design, along 
with features like its gas-saving standard 5th gear, 
gives it an economical KPA estimated MPG, 

41 MPG estimated highway mileage.Remember:com¬ 
pare these estimates to the estimated MPG of other 
cars. You may get different mileage depending on 
speed, weather, and trip length. Highway mileage 
will probably be less. 

And, finally, Strada has a war¬ 
ranty that lasts. A 24 month/24,000 
mile limited power train warranty* 

One twice as long as most economy 
cars. The 1979 Fiat Strada. Beautiful. Original. De¬ 
signed to last. Another Italian work of art. 

r*WMM *4888 AS SHOWN 


24 —> 



‘There are certain limitations and exclusions. See >our dealer for details. **1979 mfr's suggested retail price 
For the name of the dealer nearest you, call toll-free: (800) 447-4700. or i 


Local taxes, title, transportation and dealer prep, not included, 
n Illinois, (800) 322-4400. 


:<£ Metr»so( No»th Amjncn, Inc. 1979 


STRADA. 

ANOTHER ITALIAN WORK OF ART. 














A short course in 
Bonded Bourbon. 



History lesson: in 
1897, Congress passed 
the Bottled-in-Bond 
Act which established 
the standards for 
Old Grand-Dad 
and other Bonded 
whiskeys. Old 
Grand-Dad is 
still bottled 
in Bond 
underU.S. 
government 
supervision. 


100 is perfect. 
Bonded Bourbon 
must be 100 proof. 
No more. No less. 


Final exam. 
You need only one 
sip to recognize 
the clearly superior 
quality and taste of 
Old Grand-Dad. 

Cheers! 


Only Bonded 
whiskeys have a green 
tax stamp. It's your guar¬ 
antee that the whiskey is 
at least four years old. 

Old Grand-Dad Bonded is 
always aged longer. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 100 proof. 
Bottled in Bond Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co , Frankfort. Ky. 40601. 


Old Grand-Dad 
Bonded is authentic 
Kentucky sour-mash 
Bourbon, made with 
clear limestone water, 
the finest grains, 
and aged in new 
charred-oak barrels. 


